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HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS ON 
THE MACMILLAN LIST 








BEARD AND BEARD: History of the United States 
FAIRCHILD: Elements of Social Science 
HANES AND McCOY: Readings in Literature f 
THE MODERN READERS’ SERIES 
HAYES AND MOON: Modern History 


ULLMAN AND HENRY: Elementary Latin 
Second Latin Book 


BRESLICH: Junior Mathematics 


FORD AND AMMERMAN: , Plane and Solid 
Geometry, Revised 


PEABODY AND HUNT: Biology and Human 
Welfare 


BLACK AND CONANT: Practical Chemistry 
BLACK AND DAVIS: Practical Physics, Revised 
MUNRO: Current Problems in Citizenship 
CANBY AND OPDYCKE: Good English 
MARSHALL: The Story of Human Progress 
THE READ SYSTEM OF COMMERCIAL TEXTS 
THE MACMILLAN FRENCH SERIES 
THE MACMILLAN SPANISH SERIES 

ELEMENTARY LATIN CLASSICS 


Send for illustrated High School Catalogue 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Foresman’s 


BOOKS OF SONGS 


Five Volumes of Graded Selections 


[ the 0DP1n10N of eminent, unbiased critics these books provide the most 
remarkable collection of the world’s great folk music and classical songs 
ever brought together for use in elementary schools. The rare character of 
these volumes is due not merely to the fact that these songs have been taken 
from the great musical heritage of the world and should be a part of the life 


and cultural background of every child. 

In these books are many of the finer and more beautiful songs, in their original simplicity 
and grandeur. They present the themes that rightly stir the souls of boys and girls of any age 
—songs of nature, songs of the seasons, of reverence and piety, of love of country, of humor, 
of play—and are suited not alone for general use in schools, but also for special occasions when 
programs may be required: Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas and the other red-letter days 
of the Calendar. 


Do You Know About These New Books? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
































Recently Published 
THE McFADDEN ENGLISH SERIES 


By EFFIE B. McFADDEN, San Francisco State Teachers College 


These books have already been adopted by the state of Idaho 
and by many counties and cities which are making new contracts 
this year. . 

They appeal because of their attractive form, their recognition 
of individual differences and provision for individual instruction, 
their emphasis on oral English, and their practical grammar. 

They improve speech, oral and written. 

Published in a three- and a six-book series 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


(Dept. J-97) 
New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
536 So. Clark St. 
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BEST BY TEST 


Inthe National Current Topics Test given 
last term the average mark was 10% to 20% 
higher in schools using Looseleaf Current 
Topics and The News Outline. 


WHY 


Because these two current topics papers 
give a graded series of lessons, easy to under- 
stand and interesting to pupils. Every les- 
son is organized and a note-book cover is 
provided so that the lessons may be kept for 
review. 

“TI endorse these publications strongly. 
They give needed information in an 
interesting and acceptable manner.” 
Dr. Ezra Lehman, Principal State 
Normal, Shippensburg, Pa. 


YOUR NEXT LESSON FREE 


A sample set for your next week’s lesson in cur- 
rent topics will be sent free. 


Looseleaf Current Topics The News Outline 
(for grades 8 to 12) (for grades 4 thru 7) 

— oe oe eee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee er ee ee ee 

Looseleaf Current Topics & The News Outline 

Dept. P, 1123 Broadway, N. Y. C. 

Send my next lesson in current topics free of charge 














Large enough to cover the news 
Concise enough to be studied through: 





WEEKLY REVIEW 


Entering its fourth year. Indorsed by edu- 
cators from coast to coast. 


Eight pages of good paper, well printed. 
Many maps, cartoons and pertinent 
photographs. 


Monthly test questions, quarterly index and 
looseleaf binders, if desired. 





In clubs of 25 or more subscriptions, only 
two cents a copy weekly. 


Write for free copies for classroom trial, 
stating the number of your students. 





WORLD NEWS 


50 South Third Street Munsey Building 
Columbus, Ohio Washington, D. C. 



































History and Civics 
Teachers 
Send for Your Copy 


A complete text- 
book of methods 
for teaching citi- 
zenship through 
Current Events. 











The book contains: 


I. The purpose of Current Events teaching 
II. Selecting the Current Events text. 
III. Simple and effective methods. 
IV. Holding pupils’ interest. 
V. The socialized recitation. 
VI. Debates, games and contests. 

Sent free to principals and teachers of History, 
Civics and Current Events. Use the blank below. 
Price to others, twenty-five cents. 

AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 

Columbus, Ohio 
RR SRR Se ER eee ee 
AMERICAN EDUCATION PREss, INC. 
Dept. 32 Columbus, Ohio 

Please send me _a free copy of your new book, 
“The Teaching of Current Events.’’ I enclose four 
cents in stamps to cover mailing costs. 
M 





























As soft as you wish; as hard as you please; 
but always smoother than you had dreamed. 
No other pencil so perfectly meets the re- 
quirements of both instructors and students. 

17 Black Degrees 3 Copying 

For bold, heavy lines. ..6B-5B-4B-3B 

For writing, sketching .2B-B-HB-F-H 

For clean, fine lines .2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 

For delicate, thin lines....7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, per doz....... $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz..... 1.20 


At Stationers and Stores throughout the World 


American Lead Pencil Company 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
. 
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“American” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


HE approval of recognized research 

advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which affect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 


oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
byusfor fifty yearshas been accorded appro- 
priate recognition:nomoreneed besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alonearein usethroughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery... even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with manydifferent mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 








14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, but 
the Service is Local to You! 


\ 








N. Snellenburg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., State Distributors 
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Temple University 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 


College of Liberal Arts and 
Sciences 

Teachers College 

School of Commerce 


Professional Schools: 
Theology, Law, 
Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Chiropody 


School of Music 
Training School for Nurses 
University High School 


Fall Sesstonopens September 21 


SEND FOR BULLETIN 


EUROPE IN 1926 


Our European Summer School 
tours for 1926 will be announced soon! 
May we put you on our mailing list 
to receive information early? 

50 Scholarships will be offered to 
teachers to reduce cost. Parties sail 
with University leaders in June and 
return early in September, visiting 
England, the Continent, and Mediter- 
ranean Countries. 


The best of summer travel at moderate 
cost. Write us today! 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL 


27 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 





























TEACHERS 


Are you ready for advancement? 
The most convenient way is to 


STUDY AT HOME 


Choosing from the more than 80 cor- 
respondence courses offered by The 
Pennsylvania State College. 


COURSES IN 
Psychology, Education, English, 
Public School Art, Romance 
Languages, History, Political 

* Science, Economics, Mathemat- 
ics, Latin, Zoology, Rural Educa- 
tion, Nature Study, Geology, 
Drawing, Industrial Art, Sociol- 
ogy, Metallurgy, and Ceramics. 


WRITE TODAY FOR 
Special bulletin giving complete in- 
formation, to 

A. S. Hurrell, Director 
Teacher Training Extension 


The Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 








Literature and Life 


The Literature Course given a 
new mission—a vital purpose 


Four books in the Series, one for 
each high school year. Don’t miss 
the thrill of it, the sweep of its 
VISION, its manifest economy, its 
intense practicality. 


Our Pennsylvania Representatives, 
Mr. W. Grier Briner, 12 Cleveland Ave., 
Narberth, Pa. 


Mr. Geo. M. Briner, 255 W. Pomfret St., 
Carlisle, Pa. 


Mr. Harry B. Johnston, 440 Coolidge 
Ave., Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


will tell you about LITERATURE 
AND LIFE; or, write to us. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY 


623 S. Wabash Ave. 5 W. 19th Street 
CHICAGO » NEW YORK 
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The Music Education Series 


MUSIC APPRECIATION COURSE 


This course, based on the books of the Series, leads by a natural tran- 
sition from vocal music in which the pupils take part to the analagous in- 
strumental music reproduced on 60 Double-faced Phonograph Records. 


The Music 
Over two hundred selections are presented, including Folk, Juvenile 
and Standard Classics. 
The Medium of Expression 
Artist Voice: Soprano, Alto, Tenor, Baritone 
Orchestra: Members of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in 
solo and ensemble under direction of Dr. Henry Hadley. 
Detailed plans for teaching are furnished in the teachers’ book, ‘Music 
Appreciation in the Schoolroom.” 


GINN AND COMPANY 




















70 Fifth Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 























HealthTraining 
In Schools 


A HANDBOOK 
NEEDED BY EVERY TEACHER 


A volume of 400 pages with a complete course 
of Health Lessons and Corrective Exercises 


Projects 
Health < Stories 
Games 


Makes Health Teaching Easy 
and Effective 


$1.00 PER COPY 


Your County TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATION 
OR 
PENNA. TUBERCULOSIS SOCIETY 
311 S. Juniper St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











No More Class Dictation 
in History 


Be Free to Use All the Time 
Of Your Class for Teaching! 


“Old World Beginnings” 
“New World Adventures”’ 
“Settler and Patriot” 

“‘The Rise of a Nation” 
“Expansion and Dissension” 


There are other outlines besides these 
and more are in course of preparation. 


Send Five Cents for a Sam- 
ple Copy. Be sure to state 
just what period of American 
History you are teaching. 
These outlines cost 
Five Cents a Copy in Class Orders 


Samuel O. Kuhn 


3100 Broadway . New York 
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Group of Pennsylvanians at the Indianapolis Convention of the N. E. A. who boosted 
Philadelphia as the place of meeting in 1926 in connection with the sesquicentennial expo- 


sition. 


Philadelphia won over Los Angeles by a vote of 34 to 7 of the Board of Directors. 


The Indianapolis Convention 


ITH nearly 1,000 accredited delegates 

\ \) to the representative assembly, an 

actual registration of over 7,000 and 
an attendance of approximately 10,000, the 
Indianapolis Convention of 1925 stands out as 
one of the largest of the N. E. A. summer 
meetings. 

The “high spots” of the Convention are in- 
terpreted in these pages by our official dele- 
gates. Suffice it, therefore, for the Editor to 
give the following information: 

The Pennsylvania delegation met at Penn- 
sylvania Headquarters, Claypool Hotel, and 
elected the following committee members: 

Credentials, Clement E. Foust, Philadelphia. 

Necrology, Isabel White, North Braddock. 

Resolutions, George Brady Snyder, Pitts- 

burgh. 

They elected Margaret J. Lowman, Indiana 
to represent Pennsylvania at the Near East 
dinner. 

J. Herbert Kelley, State Director for the 
past three years, recommended that Pennsyl- 
vania should take the lead in democratizing 
the N. E. A. Board of Directors by recommend- 
ing the President of our Association as State 
Director, This recommendation was approved 


and later the representative assembly elected 
Jessie Gray N. E. A. State Director for Penn- 
sylvania for 1925. Thus, the person elected 
President of the P. S. E. A. by our house of 
delegates, representing our 51,627 members 
grouped in 227 local branches, is the direct 
representative of the National Association in 
our State. This is good procedure. 

The representative assembly elected Francis 
B. Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the N. E. A. 

Seventy-four people attended the Pennsyl- 
vania dinner Thursday evening, June 30 at the 
Claypool Hotel and enjoyed a program of after- 
dinner speeches with Jessie Gray as toast- 
mistress. Those who responded are Francis 
B. Haas, Harrisburg; Edwin C. Broome, Phil- 
adelphia; Joy E. Morgan, Washington and 
William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh. Charles F. 
Hoban served as song leader and dispenser of 
good cheer. 


Pennsylvania and the National Education 
Association 
Pennsylvania educational workers may well 
be proud of the State’s contribution to the 
organization and growth of the National Edu- 
cation Association. The Association was or- 
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ganized in Philadelphia in August, 1857. One 
of the ten presidents of state associations who 
issued the call to this first meeting was Presi- 
dent Roberts of the Pennsylvania Association. 
Twenty-one of the forty-three men who at- 
tended this pioneer gathering were Pennsyl- 
vania educators. The Association met in Har- 
risburg in 1865. It met again in Philadelphia 
in 1875 and in Pittsburgh in 1918. Among its 
presidents have been notable Pennsylvania 
educators. J. P. Wickersham was president in 
1866; State Superintendent Nathan C. Shaeffer 
in 1907 and Dr. Joseph Swain of Swarthmore 
in 1914. 

The State has been represented many times 
in the officers of departments of the Associa- 
tion, in the work of committees and in speak- 
ers on its programs. Superintendent David- 
son of Pittsburgh has rendered outstanding 
service as president of the Department of Su- 
perintendence. Thomas E. Finegan has like- 
wise served as president of the Department 
of Superintendence and is at the present time 
a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
N. E. A. Superintendent Broome of Phila- 
delphia is now chairman of the Curriculum 
Commission of the Department of Superinten- 
dence, whose work will transform American 
education to its foundations. James Herbert 
Kelley, secretary of the State Association, 
has rendered many conspicuous services, not- 
ably his work as chairman of the Committee 
on the Revision of Departments, which is do- 
ing much to improve the internal organization 
of the Association. 

From the first meeting in 1857, Pennsyl- 
vania has had a substantial share of the total 
membership in the Association. In 1908, Penn- 
sylvania had 325 members; in 1921 it had 
2,030; in 1922, 4,048; in 1923, 6,279; in 1924 
it had 7,259 and ranked twenty-seventh among 
the States in the percentage of its teachers 
who are members of the National Association. 
In 1925, 11,075 Pennsylvania teachers belonged 
to the National Education Association, bring- 
ing the State to twentieth in rank in the per- 
centage of its teachers who are members and 
giving the State a greater number of teachers 
in the National Education Association than 
any other State, excepting California which 
has over 15,000 members out of a state teach- 
ing staff of 22,000 men and women. 

These facts and figures tell an eloquent 
story of Pennsylvania’s interest in the Nation- 
al Education Association, and the eagerness 


September, 1925 
of her educational workers to contribute their 
share toward the improvement of education 
throughout the Nation. I could do nothing 
better on this occasion than to arouse in the 
heart of everyone within the sound of my voice 
the desire to hold up the hands of the Asso- 
ciation in his own home community.—Joy E. 
Morgan. 


Child Labor, Department of Education 


“Ten thousand saw I at a glance” uniting 
their minds and hearts in a great National 
Convention for the holding of educational gains 
and the pushing of the line nearer to the so- 
lution of the many problems confronting an 
awakened group of educators, keenly aware 


_ that in this age the church and home have call- 


ed more loudly and insistently than ever upon 
the schools to solve the riddles that have per- 
plexed humanity since Creation’s dawn, to sug- 
gest the best way to teach for better living— 
the best way to bring the individual rapidly 
from primitive life and childishness, across 
the ever widening gap, to twentieth century 
civilization with its complex social, economic, 
industrial, educational and spiritual demands. 


The Convention which met at Indianapolis 
June 27 to July 3, brought to us great minds 
like Glenn Frank, Doctor Strayer, Meredith 
Nicholson, ex-Senator Beveridge; great hearts 
like Doctor Davidson, Doctor Finegan, Doctor 
Seerley and Doctor Siders; old teachers, fac- 
ing a brilliant sunset of usefulness in their 
profession; middle-aged educators, in the thick 
of action, keeping the wheels of organization 
and inspiration buzzing with the hum of edu- 
cational industry, and young teachers facing 
possibilities and opportunities that test their 


‘mettle. In addresses, departmental discussions, 


elections and all other activities, the N. E. A. 
emphasized its strength and its dedication to 
work out the solution of professional problems 
that will make us a better, a more worthy, a 
more helpful and a more united nation. 


Some of the outstanding topics were: the 
challenge for better living and citizenship— 
how to raise the standards of morals—the re- 
sults of fear in theology, biology and politics 
and the resultant spiritual sag and damaged 
souls—the need of a literature of hope which 
would result in the better “understanding of 
the mystery of life and the mastery of life.” 
Stress was put on the fact that as home and 
parent responsibility lessen, school responsi- 
bility must increase. Challenges for a return 
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of a responsibility to the home and a lift high- 
er to idealism were constantly heard. Religion 
and science were urged “to garner their facts 
upon which better life can be built.” 

Glenn Frank prophesied that in this new re- 
naissance of science so many new discoveries 
were made that the mass of new ideas were 
as yet incoordinate; but that nevertheless 
there was just as fruitful a source for ideal- 
ism as in any past period. When we get the 
wit and wisdom to use these facts, it will open 
the door to a newer renaissance of “learning 
to live.” He urged a literature of hope to re- 
place the literature of fear. 

The community singing held us together 
during the opening minutes of the meetings 
of the representative assembly day after day. 
Songs opened minds and hearts and turned 
them to right response in the transacting of 
business, the reading of reports, the making of 
resolutions and new plans for future effort, 
progress and welfare. 

Most important was the resolution that the 
N. E. A. work for the principle of the child 
labor amendment till no state shall exploit 
childhood for industrial gain. Another reso- 
lution recorded ultimate faith in receiving 
recognition of education as a part of the presi- 
dent’s cabinet, thus giving education the same 
right to make recommendations annually to 
the President as any other department inter- 
ested in national welfare. 

A new Tenure Report, submitted by the 
chairman, Fred M. Hunter, showed depth and 
breadth of the study of this vital subject in 
Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Schools. 


On the whole the 68rd N. E. A. Convention 
at Indianapolis showed greater activity and 
accomplishment than any previous meeting. 
President Newlon is to be congratulated for 
“earrying on” his work so well. Resting as it 
does on the splendid work of his immediate 
predecessor, Olive Jones, and the work of the 
more remote past presidents, he was given a 
goodly foundation. He has built well; the 
increased membership and all it means in 
terms of service and helpfulness has been most 
worth while. This year, into the hands of a 
woman, Mary McSkimmon of Massachusetts, 
has passed the presidency of the N. E. A. It 
is peculiarly necessary for us Pennsylvanians 
to be more loyal and helpful than ever, for 
the N. E. A. graciously accepted Pennsylva- 
nia’s invitation to come to Philadelphia for 
its meeting during our Sesquicentennial. An- 
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other reason that urges us to renewed interest 
and membership is because we are the largest, 
best and most efficient State teacher organiza- 
tion in the world and should dedicate that 
organization’s strength to national affairs in 
the form of membership. 

Pennsylvania with 51,627 members in its 
State Association should aim for 20,000 in 
the N. E. A. The President urges all super- 
intendents and teachers to co-operate in this 
slogan for Pennsylvania—The Largest Nation- 
al Membership in 1926.—Jessie Gray. 

Equivalent Education 

Among the high spots of the convention 
should be mentioned the emphasis placed upon 
the need for a more scientific basis for edu- 
cation, and the equally important need of 
making public education a service that aims to 
give equivalent, as distinguished from equal 
educational opportunities—a service that will 
make it possible for each person to secure his 
maximum development for service to society. 

Without question we shall want to give 
greater consideration in the next decade to the 
adjustment of youth to vocational life, and to 
the education of boys and girls, and men and 
women who are employed in industry. Public 
education, as Dr. Haas, Dr. Strayer and others 
have pointed out, is not an overhead expense 
but a sound investment—one that is necessary 
in order to carry on and to perpetuate the 
democratic ideals of American civilization. We 
feel certain that Pennsylvania will meet these 
problems squarely and will deal with them in 
accordance with their social and economic im- 
portance.—F’. Theodore Struck. 

Adult Education 

One of the outstanding events of the con- 
vention was the conference on Adult Educa- 
tion held in the Hollenbeck Hall of the Y. W. 
C. A. Representatives of civic, fraternal and 
educational bodies from all parts of the Unit- 
ed States attended. Attention was centered 
on the problem of reducing illiteracy among 
the native and foreign-born adults now’in this 
country. The reports made by the various lead- 
ers from the different states indicate that a 
well organized and definite program has been 
instigated by the Department of Adult Edu- 
cation of the N. E. A. which will do much to- 
ward obliterating illiteracy in the United 
States. The discussions were of special inter- 
est to Pennsylvania with its 303,865 illiter- 
ates over 21 years of age. 

The keynote of the conference was struck 
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by H. J. Langoe of Portland, Oregon, when 
he said: 

“The chief business in a nation with a gov- 
ernment created and sustained through com- 
mon suffrage is adequate training of its every 
voting unit. Where intelligence in citizenship 
under such form of government is given little 
or no consideration, where the door to the 
balloting booth is wide open to the untrained 
and uneducated individual, the drift is in the 
wrong direction and its cherished institutions 
are seriously threatened.” 

In advocating a cure for illiteracy, Olive 
Jones, past president of the N. E. A., said that 
to limit the vote to those who can read and 
write would be the surest cure for illiteracy. 
To many of us in Pennsylvania that fought 
for the introduction of just such a law as Miss 
Jones proposes, her expression will command 
attentive ears. While it was news to many at- 
tending the conference that persons classed as 
illiterates participate in elections to a greater 
degree than educated persons, to Pennsylva- 
nians this has been common knowledge. 

The opinions expressed by experts in the 
field of adult education would indicate that 
there is still a great need for trained workers 
in this important branch of education. Suc- 
cess has crowned the efforts and expenditure 
of states that have placed adult education un- 
der expert and trained leadership. According 
to the expression of the conference the work 
is a public responsibility and should be carried 
out under the direction of public educational 
authorities. 

The non-English speaking immigrant is a 
problem of the local community, the state and 
the nation. Hence all should share in the cost 
of removing the language barrier. 

The conference brought out many interest- 
ing sidclights on the work being done among 
the adult population of the United States. 
Pennsylvania has already adopted many of the 
proposals of the conference and under the ef- 
ficient leadership of A. W. Castle, we shall be 
able to report progress at the next meeting 
of the N. E. A.—Thomas Francis. 

The Place of the Classroom Teacher 

The N. E. A. insists that the classroom 
teacher has a vital place in every phase of the 
school organization. Her worth in the class- 
room has always been recognized because of 
her close relationship to the child. She brings 
the human element into teaching. “Her per- 
sonal influence is the mightiest force in edu- 
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cation.” She must take a prominent part in the 
forming of school policies and in the interpret- 
ing of the schools to the public, the most press- 
ing school problem today. 

The participation of the classroom teacher in 
the forming of school policies is favored by the 
N. E. A. for many reasons. If teachers are 
called upon to carry out school policies certain- 
ly their help in the forming of them will insure 
better execution. How often have classroom 
teachers had their courses of study made by 
some one who knew very little about this work, 
when textbooks and supplies were not even 
suited to the course provided? 

The N. E. A. recognizes the classroom teach- 
er’s place in character training and moral edu- 
cation. When the standards of the home are 
low, then the school must have for its aim the 
changing of these standards. This can be done 
by developing in the child, ideals and habits 
that will reflect in the home. 

It is the duty of the classroom teacher to 
co-operate in the movement to interpret the 
school, its problems and its needs to the peo- 
ple whom the school serves. The character of 
the support which education will receive, will 
depend upon her interpretation to the public. 
“The public is generally uninformed of the 
purposes, philosophy, standards, ideals, pro- 
cedures and organization of its schools,” said 
Dr. Doudna, editor of the Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. “It is loyal to the schools in pro- 
portion as it understands them.” The class- 
room teacher must co-operate with every school 
agency in this undertaking.”—Margaret J. 
Lowman. 

Education Both a Local and a National 
Problem 

The outstanding feature of the convention 
was the focusing of attention of the profession 
on interpreting the public schools on the foun- 
dation that education is both a local and a na- 
tional problem. 

Dr. William Bryan laid stress on the moral 
side of education, and President Newlon’s ad- 
dress “What is the Educational Outlook at the 
End of the Quarter of the Twentieth Century?” 
was a masterpiece of thought.—Isabel White. 

Music of Superior Quality 

The National Education Convention at In- 
dianapolis this year was an inspiring and 
edifying institution. The speeches of the vari- 
ous sessions were distinguished by dignity, 
idealism and enthusiasm. The dominant note 
of the convention, as it seemed to me, was a 
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happy and balanced mixture of optimism, cour- 
age and faith. 

Among the thousands of teachers visiting 
Indianapolis, a genuine sense of pride and en- 
thusiasm for their tasks of educating and 
shaping the lives of American youth was 
plainly evident. 

The superior quality of the music provided 
and the admirable manner in which it was 
rendered by the mixed choruses, glee clubs, 
orchestras and bands of the Indianapolis pub- 
lic schools was also a notable feature of the 
convention. 

The Pennsylvania delegation banquet at the 
Claypool hotel was a happy, jolly affair and 
bubbled over with good fellowship and socia- 
bility. Friendships and impressions were made 
there that will remain for a life time.—Gwilym 
Davies. 


Culture and Brass Tacks 


The greut prayer for America is that in 
its concern with the material it shall not per- 
mit itself to fancy that the hammering of brass 
tacks, even where most efficiently effected un- 
der the direction of great captains of industry, 
is the whole thing. We need for the highest 
realization of the aims of democracy to main- 
tain as even a balance as may be possible be- 
tween cultural forces and the production of 
implements of brass and wood. “The spirit of 
man is the candle of the Lord,” and it is to be 
hoped that the spiritual flame in America will 
not falter and grow dim, but become more and 
more luminous as an expression of the aspira- 
tions and endeavors of a people so blessed as 
we are in advantage and opportunity. 

The number of those who do truly value 
our liberty and who do rightly understand the 
genesis, the history and the aim of our insti- 
tutions must be vastly augmented to preserve 
the ark of God’s covenant with man inviolate 
in the great tabernacle of liberty. And if 
there is a failure somewhere in our educational 
processes to meet this first great responsibility 
of education in a republic, then in the incul- 
cation of the truest ideals of civic duty the re- 
sponsibility may be met. Where, as is now the 
case, only half the total electorate find it con- 
venient to vote, something is wrong that must 
be remedied. 

It is a habit of the pessimist to dwell upon 
the fact that several very good civilizations 
are buried in the dust of an old world; but they 
forget that we of America have raised, as a 
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barricade and unassailable fortress against all 
destructive forces the American common 
school; and neither the Athenian state, with 
its high culture of the few, nor the kingdoms 
of the Egyptians and the Jews with all their 
enlightment, were thus protected from decay 
and ruin. The education that is most desirable 
for America is that which shall be first con- 
cerned with the culture represented in our 
millions who participate with intelligence in 
all the processes by which we are governed. 
The flag over the American school house 
must represent to the children who enter its 
door not merely the song and story of our his- 
tory but the ideal of a citizenship whose first 
law is the duty to serve, and not in war alone 
but continuously and with devotion and sacri- 
fice through times of peace. This I should call 
the highest culture possible in a republic— 
transcending in importance the noblest achieve- 
ments of science or art or literature; a culture 
of the civic sense, an appreciation of the mean- 
ing of liberty, of justice under law, of the im- 
portance of confiding power to the fit and only 
to the fit, to the end that this America may 
stand forever as an example and an inspira- 
tion to all the nations—Meredith Nicholson. 


Costs and Values in Education 

With the very great increase in the percent- 
age of the total population served by the 
schools, there has come a very great increase 
in cost. As we should have expected, there has 
been some criticism of this increase in expen- 
diture for public education. Most of our crit- 
ics have, however, omitted from their discus- 
sions any adequate statement of the changing 
value of the dollar. Many of them seem not 
to have been at all aware of the very great 
increase in the load which the school has been 
called upon to carry. Almost all of them fail 
to appreciate the fact that we can afford to 
spend even more than we are now spending 
for education, if we value education above 
other goods which we may purchase either 
privately or as a matter of public service. It 
is not too much to claim that the belief of our 
American people in education is closely relat- 
ed not only to the scale of values which they 
acknowledge but also the actual productivity 
of our school system.—George D. Strayer. 


Interpreting the Schools to the Public 


The importance of interpreting the schools 
to the public, with its natural concomitant of 
selling good schools to the public, held a 
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prominent place on the program. This was as 
it should have been. These activities consti- 
tute the wholesome panacea, not of the quack, 
but of the true pathologist in education. These 
twin activities will eventually cure what ails 
our schools. The quack may quack his little 
day and the radical, the surgeon in education, 
may draw a little blood periodically, but when 
the patient is very low and the mourners are 
prepared to go about the streets, then it is 
that there come to our minds those leaves of 
healing, “Interpreting and Selling the Schools 
to the Public.”—D. A. Kline. 
Child Labor Legislation 

There was a pretty general feeling among 
the delegates that we must have better child 
labor laws and that the proposed Child Labor 
Constitutional Amendment should be ratified. 
The Resolutions Committee submitted a state- 
ment reaffirming the position taken by the N. 
E. A. in 1923 and in 1924. A strong, though 
unsuccessful, effort was made to substitute, 
from the floor, a still stronger resolution while 
nothing was heard about substituting a weak- 
er statement for the Committee’s Resolution. 
There is plenty of evidence that the educators 
of the nation want Federal Child Labor laws 
badly enough to fight for them.— George Brady 
Snyder. 

Progress in the Science of Education 

Knowledge must be accumulated from sci- 
entific facts rather than from personal opin- 
ion. These facts must be gathered from edu- 
cational measurement and from any other 
available source or means through every phase 
of school activities and plants. 

This means scientifically trained teachers 
and other school officials because a person so 
trained will be scientific and orderly in his 
or her teaching or administration of school 
affairs and problems. He must be trained not 
only in the technique of teaching but also in 
the scientific principles of the profession. 

The school problem confronting us today is 
to train the boys and girls so that they will 
become strong and healthy physically, clean 
morally, efficient vocationally; to train them 
so that they can think straight and have the 
proper ideals of citizenship. 

There must be more scientific supervision. 
This means clearer and more definite objec- 
tives. Scientific supervision does not mean 
merely criticizing and telling the teacher what 
to do and what not to do. It is helping her to 
understand clearly and definitely the objec- 
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tives; to know the problem by understanding 
all the factors involved; to direct the teacher, 
often by mere suggestion, how to collect data, 
how to analyze it and then how to use it ef- 
fectively; to diagnose the case and apply the 
remedy by understanding intelligently why and 
how to act. 

Much progress has been made during the 
last few years in this scientific approach in 
the solution of our educational problems and 
greater progress may be expected in the next 
few years.—H. E. Gress. 


Two Outstanding Factors 

These are the “high spots” selected for in- 
terpretation to my associates in Pennsylvania; 
namely, a greater interest nationally in the 
profession—possible primarily through mem- 
bership in the National Education Association; 
and second, a more earnest, conscientious effort 
wherever you are to sell your educational pro- 
gram in an outstanding forceful and practical 
way.—F. B. Bennett. 


The N. E. A. Does Not Have An Art 
Department 


The Indianapolis meeting had no depart- 
mental meeting for art people. However, the 
superintendents’ meeting at Cincinnati rather 
specialized in art this year—there were miles 
of exhibits there. A committee was appointed, 
with Supt. McAndrew of Chicago, a man noted 
for his interest in art education, as chairman. 
This committee is to consider ways and means 
of clarifying the aims of art education in the 
various states. So it can be seen that the 
N. E. A. is interested in art and is doing a 
constructive piece of work for art education. 
Pennsylvania art teachers ought to start the 
movement for the creation of an art depart- 
ment in this national body, when it meets in 
Philadelphia in 1926. Every department in 
the P. S. E. A. will try for 100 per cent en- 
rollment, and the art department, being first 
on the roll call, should set a good example. 
Let’s make our slogan—An Art Department 
in the N. E. A. and 100 per cent Membership 
from Pennsylvania.—A. J. Blewitt. 


Moral Education Stressed 

The session devoted to Moral Education was 
possibly the most important one. At this 
particular time when so many of our tradi- 
tional ideals are being attacked it is refreshing 
to know that our leaders have their feet on 
solid earth. America, may well be proud of 
her educational leaders.—Ralph Jacoby. 
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A Few Impressions Made by the N. E. A. 


That the outstanding problem in American 
education is the getting and holding of com- 
petent classroom teachers. 

That indefinite tenure is worthy of consid- 
eration on the part of every Board of Edu- 
cation and that the results of indefinite tenure 
have had an elevating influence upon the child, 
the teacher and the community. 

That the N. E. A. is unanimously in favor 
of a Department of Education with a secre- 
tary in the President’s Cabinet. 

That the Pennsylvania representatives are 
a truly democratic body, permitting each one 
to vote, even for President of the N. E. A. 
according to the dictates of his own conscience. 

That the work of the delegates was light 
owing, for the most part, to the efficient and 
tactful management of the President of the 
Association. 

That the best and most lasting impressions 
are those acquired through the personal con- 
tacts and exchange of views with educators 
from the North, South, East and West at a 
great educational gathering —W. E. DeTurck. 


The Stupendous Work of the Nation’s Public 
Schools 


During the progress of the convention, what 
impressed me was the stupendous whole, the 
breadth and height and depth of the work of 
the nation’s public schools, the earnestness, 
the enthusiasm, the ideals of the workers in 
the many fields of education. 

Meetings of three types combined to create 
this impression of the greatness of the whole. 
General sessions were given to discussion by 
able speakers of such larger topics as the prog- 
ress of education in the first quarter of this 
century, the outlook for the future of educa- 
tion in America, moral education, interpreting 
the schools to the public,—themes of vital in- 
terest to all workers in the schools. Meetings 
of the representative assembly were concerned 
with the routine business of the association, 
with reports and discussions of its constructive 
work during the past year, and with plans for 
the coming years. Committees had been work- 
ing diligently on what to me seemed almost 
every conceivable school problem and were 
able to throw some new light on most of these 
problems. Besides the general sessions and 
the assemblies of delegates, meetings of depart- 
ments and of allied organizations afforded the 
individual, whatever might be his special in- 
terest, opportunity for contact with educators 
of like interest from all parts of the United 
States —Euphemia M. Mann. 





THAT TWO DOLLAR BILL 


am a $2 bill 

I am too small to buy a new hat. 

Not large enough for a tennis racket. 

Of no consequence in settling a dentist bill. 

Too small to get a seat at the opera— 

But when it comes to paying N. E. A. dues for 

a whole year I am considered some 
money.—J. M. R. 
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Resolutions 


We thank the good people of the Hoosier 
State and of their beautiful and busy capital 
who through their organizations, officials, 
newspapers, children, teachers and other citi- 
zens have given us such generous and gracious 
welcome. We have met the Hoosiers elsewhere; 
we have read their literature; we had eager 
anticipations of our visit to them; the welcome 
has exceeded our expectations; we shall tell 
the pleasant story of it in ten thousand places, 
even in the islands of the sea. 

International peace and goodwill—With in- 
ternational understanding for a basis, inter- 
national peace and goodwill is promoted. There- 
fore, education in all nations should purpose to 
implant a feeling of brotherhood with all man- 
kind and to obliterate the misunderstandings 
that breed war. The attainment of this pur- 
pose is compatible with the maintenance of a 
sound system of training for citizenship and 
patriotism within the Nation. Such ends are 
effectively promoted through the World Con- 
ference on Education. 

Financial support—The National Education 
Association again calls attention to the need 
of adequate financial support of all classes of 
schools. Large units of taxation and adminis- 
tration increase efficiency without correspond- 
ing increase in cost. The Nation, the State, 
or the community must supply the money nec- 
essary to give the children of the Republic the 
education which will enable them to meet the 
ever-increasing demands of a present day civi- 
lization. Economical expenditure is an impera- 
tive duty of all administrative officers. In 
every State such provision should be made for 
the distribution of public funds as will equalize 
educational opportunities. 

Information—The people are entitled to 
know the purposes, achievements and needs of 
their schools. Those charged with administra- 
tion must accept the responsibility of giving 
the public the information to which it is en- 
titled. 

Health and physical education—Civilization 
has advanced to the place where health for all 
is essential to the realization of the best in life. 
Adequate programs of health and physical edu- 
cation should be established in all parts of our 
Nation in order that our children may be 
equipped with sound bodies and alert minds. 


Trained teachers in all classrooms—Educa- 
tion is the most complex process with which 
the human race is concerned. It should not be 
left to the untrained. The National Educa- 
tion Association reaffirms that our public 
schools must be fully staffed with trained 
teachers so that the schools can fully meet 
their obligations. None but professionally 
trained teachers should be granted the privi- 
lege of presiding over the Nation’s classrooms. 

Obscene literature, pictures and tokens— 
The Congress of the United States has denied 
the privilege of the mails to obscene and in- 
decent literature, pictures and tokens, yet such 
articles reach the youth of our land through 
various other means of transportation. This 
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Association recommends that its legislative 
committee memorialize the Congress of the 
United States to enact legislation prohibiting 
the transportation in interstate commerce of 
all such literature, pictures and tokens, as are 
now denied the privilege of the United States 
mails. 

Citizenship obligation—The exercise of the 
suffrage and the observance of law are primary 
duties of a citizen. Teachers and administra- 
tors of schools should teach, both in the school- 
room and by personal conduct, a wholesome 
respecb for an observance of all laws, and 
should take an active and intelligent part in 
the selection of public officials and the consid- 
eration of public questions. 

Child labor—The National Education Asso- 
ciation reaffirms its position on the subject of 
child labor and insists upon the speedy passage 
of such Federal and State legislation, con- 
stitutional and statutory, as will prevent the 
exploitation and will promote the welfare of 
the children of America. 

Interference by non-educational agencies— 
The Association recommends that administra- 
tive authorities protect schools from attempts 
by outside agencies to use the school organiza- 
tion for the furtherance of ends not directly 
connected with the aims of public education. 

Teachers’ welfare—We urge the adoption by 
State legislatures of reasonable tenure laws, 
actuarially sound retirement laws, and teach- 
ers’ minimum salary laws. We consider these 
measures essential to the effective development 
of the teaching profession and the improve- 
ment of educational opportunities of the chil- 
dren of the Nation. 

Taxation of teachers in Territories—The 
National Education Association urges Congress 
to remove any discrimination regarding the 
payment of Federal income tax by the teach- 
ers of the territorial and insular possessions 
of the United States. 

Association membership—Membership and 
participation in local, State and National edu- 
cation associations is urged on all persons en- 
gaged in teaching. 

Department of Education—We believe that 
education is a matter of primary concern to 
the Nation as a whole. This national respon- 
sibility for education has been recognized from 
the earliest days of the Republic by grants of 
land and of money to the several States in 
support of their public school systems. We 
hold that the Federal Government should pro- 
mote the further development of our State and 
local school systems through the establishment 
of a Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet. 

Efficiency and economy demand that the sev- 
eral agencies of the Federal Government deal- 
ing with education now distributed among the 
several executive departments be consolidated 
in a Department of Education. We know that 
this department, operating as a fact-finding 
and fact-distributing agency, will aid the sev- 
eral States to improve and develop their public 
schools. 

We urge the Congress to create a Depart- 
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ment of Education in accord with the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Bill adopted by this 
body. 


Pennsylvanians Who Attended the Indianapolis 
Convention 
I. State Delegates 
1. Elected by House of Delegates: 
Agnes E. Call, Chester 
W. E. DeTurck, Spring City 
A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Thomas M. Gilland, Donora 
Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Euphemia Mann, Philadelphia 
J. A. Mechling, Kittanning 
Fred U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
George Brady Snyder, Pittsburgh 
Isabel White, North Braddock 
2. Officers and Presidents of Departments: 

| Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 

J. Herbert Kelley, Harrisburg 

i Frank J. Bennett, Spring Mills 
Arthur J. Blewitt, East Stroudsburg 
Gwilym Davies, Wilkes-Barre 
Charles B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg 
Thomas Francis, Scranton 
H. E. Gress, Lancaster 
Daniel A. Kline, New Bloomfield 
Frank H. Kramer, Gettysburg 
Margaret J. Lowman, Indiana 
E. Joel Strawn, State College 


3. Appointments to fill quota: 
Mildred Fischer, Harrisburg 
Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg 
C. F. Hoban, Harrisburg 
James N. Rule, Harrisburg 
W. Carson Ryan, Swarthmore 
F. Theadore Struck, Harrisburg 

II. Delegates from Local Associations 

Edwin C. Broome, Philadelphia 

Charles A. Coulomb, Philadelphia 

Beatrice R. Edmonds, Erie 

Clement E. Foust, Philadelphia 

C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg 

E. A. Glatfelter, York 

Wilson M. Jenkins, Franklin 

Elmer L. Leas, York 

Walter G. MacMullen, Philadelphia 

Beatrice Miller, Philadelphia 

Grace Nunn, Erie 

Irene Steele, Philadelphia 

Goldie Sweeney, York 

Emma Thomas, Philadelphia 

H. B. Weaver, New Kensington 

. Others 

E. T. Chapman, New Kensington 

Mr. and Mrs. D. H. Cook, Philadelphia 

Emma V. Coppock, Chester 

William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Gwilym Davies, Wilkes-Barre 

Ruth E. Dennis, Carnegie 

H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 

Mrs. A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 

S. C. Diver, Pittsburgh 

Margaret Durkin, Scranton 

Emily S. Eyans, Pittsburgh 

Thomas E. Finegan, Harrisburg 
(Concluded on page 29) 





Changes of Position 


J. FREEMAN GUY 


J. Freeman Guy, formerly Director of Re- 
search and Measurement of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools, assumed his duties as head of 
the Bellevue Public Schools on July 1. 


Dr. Guy holds the degree A. B. from Woos- 
ter College, the degree M. A. from Teachers 
College, Columbia University and the Ph. D. 
degree from the University of Pittsburgh. 

His experience as a school man has been 
many-sided. He has taught in rural school, 


grade school and high school. For three 
years he was superintendent of schools and 
president of the Northeastern Ohio Normal 
School at Canfield, Ohio. From 1912 to 1918 
he was instructor in Sociology, Methods in 
Arithmetic and School Management in the 
Pittsburgh Training School for Teachers. In 
1918 he became Director of Research and 
Measurement for the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools and for the past three years he has 
been assistant professor of Education at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Dr. Guy is a member of the Coordinating 
Committee of Mental Measurements of the 
P.S. E. A. He is the author of several mono- 
graphs, the Pittsburgh Arithmetic Scales and 
the Pittsburgh Spelling Scales. 





Robert R. Abernathy, formerly connected 
with the Radnor Township High School at 
Wayne, is the new principal of the Tyrone 
High School. 

Laura Adams, former nature study teacher 
in the Dormont Elementary Schools, is prin- 
cipal of the new elementary school opened this 
September. 

Herman S. Alshouse has succeeded C. V. 
Erdly as supervising principal at Philipsburg. 


J. W. Anderson from Sykesville is now prin- 
cipal of the Bruin Schools. 

W. R. Anderson, formerly principal of the 
Saltsburg schools, is now assistant to the high 
school principal at Indiana. 

Theodora Austen ‘of Mount Oliver, Pitts- 
burgh is the new art supervisor in the Ellwood 
City Schools. 

Frank N. Baker of Warren Center has suc- 
ceeded E. H. Stephens as principal of the Hall- 
stead High School. 

H. J. Barrett, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of the Hollidaysburg schools, has accept- 
ed a position at Edinboro Normal School. 

F. Thomas Beck has been elected principal 
of the Lewistown High School. Mr. Beck came 
from Sellersville where he was supervising 
principal for five years. 

Earl Beatty has succeeded Arthur Dickey as 
supervising principal at Richardsville. 

Willard Bell, formerly principal of the Ty- 
rone High School, is the new principal of the 
Pottsville High School. 

George Bowers, at one time a member of 
the faculty of the Big Run High School, has 
succeeded L. C. Smith as principal of the Big 
Run Schools. 

Philip A. Boyer, formerly principal of the 
Thomas Junior High School, Philadelphia, is 
now principal of the Cooke Junior High School, 
Philadelphia. 

Paul L. Brandt, formerly principal of a 
grade building in Juniata, is now associated 
with the Altoona school system. 

P. F. Brennan of Coal Township is now su- 
pervising principal of the Kulpmont Borough 
schools. r 

Milon L. Brown, formerly high school prin- 
cipal at Corry, has been advanced to the su- 
perintendency of the Corry schools. 

William W. Brown, for over fifty years in 
school service in Philadelphia, will retire as 
superintendent of District No. 3. 

Mark Burgess, formerly principal at Es- 
tella, is principal of the Hillsgrove High 
School. 

Boyd Cass is the new principal of the Or- 
well High School. 

A. L. Cochran succeeds J. H. Titsler as 
principal of the Cochranton schools. 

Clinton E. Cole, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of the Birdsboro schools, has been elected 
supervising principal of the Muhlenberg town- 
ship schools, Berks County. 

Jane Colt has succeeded Mrs. Blanche Haw- 
kins, retired, as principal of the East Street 
School, Warren. 

C. E. Cotton of New Jersey is the new su- 
pervising principal of the Birdsboro schools. 

Leon Crandall, formerly a principal in 
Bradford County, is now principal of the Du- 
shore High School. 

Eugene E. Crediford has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Athens Borough Schools to suc- 
ceed R. G. Witmer. 
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D. B. KRAYBILL 


D. B. Kraybill is the new superintendent of 
the Redstone Township schools at Republic. 

For the past year Mr. Kraybill has been as- 
sistant in Rural Education at Pennsylvania 
State College where he has completed his Ph.D. 
work. His thesis is a critical study of meth- 
ods of admitting pupils to high school. 

Mr. Kraybill is a graduate of Franklin and 
Marshall and holds the degree A.M. from 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

As a schoolman Mr. Kraybill has had valu- 
able experience—one and one-half years as 
supervising principal at Camp Hill; nine and 
one-half years as superintendent of the Lam- 
peter Township schools in Lancaster County, 
part of which time he acted as director of the 
vocational school; and one year as State su- 
pervisor in the Bureau of Vocational Educa- 
tion, State Department of Public Instruction. 

At Republic Mr. Kraybill receives $4,000 and 
the use of the teacherage for which he pays 
a nominal amount. 





G. A. Crotsley, for three years supervising 
principal of the Hawley schools, resigned at 
the close of the last school term. 

G. Morgan Davis has succeeded H. H. Deni- 
son as supervising principal of the Union City 
schools. 

John Davis succeeds D. Y. Seisholts as prin- 
cipal of the Clymer schools. 

H. H. Denison, for seven years supervising 
principal of the Union City schools, has retired 
from educational work. He will devote his 
entire time to the management of a hotel of 
=— he is part owner at Conneaut Lake 
Park. 
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F. R. Dickey succeeds R. C. Dundon as prin- 
cipal of the schools at Conneaut Lake. 

Emma C. Dowling, primary teacher in the 
Reading School District, 1909 to 1923, has suc- 
ceeded Miss Addams as supervisor of primary 
grades in the Reading School District. Miss 
Dowling attended New York University during 
1924-25. 

R. C. Dundon, formerly principal of Con- 
neaut Lake schools, is now at McKeesport. 

C. V. Erdley has succeeded H. J. Barrett 
as supervising principal at Philipsburg. 

Francis Firth succeeded R. J. Hartzell as 
principal of the Milroy schools. 

Thomas H. Ford, instructor in the Reading 
High School for Boys, 1921-25, is the new 
principal of the Southwest Junior High School, 
Reading. 

Mrs. Anna B. Frazer has succeeded Harold 
Chesrown as supervising principal of the Ken- 
nedy Township schools, Allegheny County. 

Frank Herman Fritz, who has been asso- 
ciated with the schools of Springfield, Mass. 
for the last six years, has succeeded A. P. 
Cope as superintendent of Ashley Borough 
Schools. 

Jacob Frysinger, formerly of Marion Cen- 
ter succeeds J. W. Anderson as head of the 
Sykesville schools. 

Manley Gregory, formerly principal of Fox 
Township, Sullivan County, High School, is 
the new principal of the Estella High School. 

Oscar Gerson, for the past two years prin- 
cipal of the Cooke Junior High School, Phila- 
delphia, is now superintendent of Philadelphia 
District No. 2 

Herman Grose, at one time principal of a 
junior high school in Huntingdon, West Vir- 
ginia, is the principal of the new Ambridge 
Junior High School. 

E. A. Gruver, formerly superintendent of 
the Iowa School for the Deaf and at one time 
a teacher at Mount Airy, has succeeded the 
late Doctor Crouter as Superintendent of the 
yan Institution for the Deaf at Mt. 

iry. 

N. W. Harr, formerly principal at Reeds- 
ville, has been elected supervising principal at 
Middleburg. 

John A. Hale, formerly principal of the Ab- 
bottstown High School, is the new supervising 
principal at Everett. 

Nathan Hall has succeeded Walter Forrest 
as principal of the Smithfield High School. 

C. B. Hanyen, formerly supervising principal 
of the Dorranceton schools, is now superinten- 
dent of schools at Kingston. 

R. J. Hartzel of Milroy has succeeded H. 
S. Alshouse as supervising principal of the 
Williamsburg schools. 

W. S. Haynes, formerly principal of Forest 
City High School, has accepted a position with 
Houghton Mifflin and Co. 

Mr. Heckman, formerly head of the public 
schools at State College, is now principal of the 
Juniata High School., 

W. F. Heilman, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of Whitehall Township schools, has been 
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advanced to the office of district superinten- 
dent. 

A. Earl Hemstreet has resigned the super- 
intendency of the Corry Public Schools to en- 
ter the school system of Buffalo, New York. 

Rene L. Herbst occupies a new position as 
Director of Measurements and Assistant to the 
Superintendent in Lancaster. 

Laura H. Hoch, formerly connected with 
the Reading School District and more recently 
with that of Schenectady, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed nutrition worker in Reading. 

Ira Penn Hoffman has succeeded Simon 
Bacastow as principal of the Dauphin High 
School. 

C. C. Hoovler of Grove City has been elected 
principal of the Gouldsboro school. 

Harry R. House has succeeded E. G. Brown 
as supervising principal of the Austin Schools. 

Harold L. Hoy, formerly supervising prin- 
cipal of the Cokeburg schools, has been elected 
principal of West Chillisquaque Township 
High School at Montandon. 

C. Ee Jewell, formerly principal of Dushore 
High School, has been elected principal of 
Tunkhannock High School. 

Francis Johns has been elected supervising 
principal of West Deer Township, Allegheny 
County, succeeding F. E. Puff. 

Ernest Johnston, formerly assistant prin- 
cipal of Montgomery Township High School, 
is now principal of the Saltsburg schools. 

Samuel Jones is the new principal of the 
Fayette City schools. 

J. F. Kast, formerly principal of the Wya- 
lusing High School, is now a member of the 
faculty of the Sayre High School. 

Mrs. Birdie R. Keener is the new principal 
of the Second Ward School at Indiana, Pa. 

David J. Keener is the new principal of the 
East End Junior High School at Lancaster. 

E. H. Keibler of Greensburg succeeded 
Charles S. Kniss as supervising principal of 
the Summerhill Township School District, 
Beaverdale. 

Jules Kerl, formerly at Vandling, is the new 
supervising principal at Forrest City. 

Ellwood E. Kohl has been elected supervising 
principal of the schools of Lower Alsace, a 
district which has just organized a three-teach- 
er junior high school. 

Lloyd V. Krueger, formerly a teacher in the 
Darby High School, has been, advanced to the 
principalship of the Walnut Street grammar 
school. 

Mr. Lebo has succeeded Anna Klauss as 
principal of the Gratz High School. 

John Long, formerly connected with the Sun- 
bury school system, is now principal of the 
Delaware Township High School at Dewart. 

John P. Lozo, formerly of the Department 
of Education at State College, is now super- 
visor of instruction in the senior and junior 
high schools of Altoona. 

C. E. Mansfield has succeeded Mrs, Helen 
Weissert as supervising principal of the Lib- 
erty schools. 

David H. Markey has been elected supervis- 
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CHARLES S. KNISS* 
_ Charles S. Kniss, for eight years supervis- 
ing principal of the Summerhill Township 
Schools, is the new superintendent of the Juni- 
ata Public Schools. 

Mr. Kniss is a graduate of Albright College 
and has taken work in School Administration 
at Columbia University. 

From 1909 to 1917 Mr. Kniss acted as prin- 
cipal of Reade Township High School, Cambria 
County, one of the first township high schools 
in the State. He left that position to become 
supervising principal of the schools of Sum- 
merhill Township. 

He has worked out a new system of teaching 
beginning reading and is now completing a new 
system of teaching spelling. 

Mr. Kniss is an active member of the P. S. 
E. A. and has acted as president of the Super- 
vising Principals’ Department. 





ing principal of the schools of Perry Township, 
Berks County, in place of the former principal, 
Harvey S. Reber. 

Ira C. Markley has succeeded W. H. Bristow 
as the principal of the Milford schools. 

Angella Mathewson has succeeded Esther 
Bachman as principal of the Junior-Senior 
High School at Hershey. 

Amos Miller has succeeded G. D. Decker as 
principal of the Randolph schools. - 

_ Ray A. Miller of Millheim is the new prin- 
cipal of the McAlisterville schools. 

Thomas Miller, formerly a teacher in the 
Junior High School at Towanda, is the new 
principal of the Monroeton High School. 

¥.. 6. Mitman, formerly conductor of the Sun- 
burg High School Orchestra, is now conductor 
of the Mauch Chunk High School Orchestra. 
Salary $1,800. 

A. W. Moats, formerly superintendent of the 
Republic schools, has been elected supervising 
principal of the Jefferson Township Schools 
of Fayette County. 
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Superintendent Walter G. McMullin, former- 
ly superintendent of Philadelphia District No. 
2, has been transferred to District No. 3. 
Clyde B. Moore, Professor of Education at 
the University of Pittsburgh, has accepted a 
nnn at Cornell University, Ithaca, 


D. W. Morrison, formerly principal of the 
Sloan Industrial School at Buffalo, N. Y., suc- 
ceeds H. D. Winslow as head of the Brockway 
schools. 

Manley E. MacDonald, for several years 
principal of Sheffield High School, is a mem- 
ber of the high school mathematics department 
at Warren. 

C. F. W. McCready, formerly principal of 
Munhall High School, is now a member of the 
South Hills High School faculty. 

H. C. Newcomer, formerly of Orangeville, 
is now principal of the Dimock High School. 

Rexford Noock, for several years principal 
of Gouldsboro High School, Wayne County, 
has succeeded C. E. Phillips as principal of 
the Moscow High School. 

William, J. Norman of Arnot, Tioga County, 
is the new principal of the Montgomery Town- 
ship schools. 

Lawrence T. Orner, former head of the 
Clarks Summit schools, is the new principal 
of the Nicholson schools. 

C. C. Pearsall has been elected supervising 
— of Elizabeth, succeeding D. R. Doug- 
ass. 

H. Grayson Peters, Gettysburg, is the new 
principal of the Abbottstown High School. 

Harry Peterson, formerly principal of the 
Juniata High School, is now associated with 
the Altoona public school system. 

Warren C. Phillips, formerly assistant prin- 
cipal of Ralpho Township High School, Elys- 
burg, has been advanced to the principalship of 
that school. 

W. H. Phillips, formerly principal of the Au- 
burn Center High School, has succeeded C. M. 
James as principal of the New Milford High 
School. 

Louise F. Perring, formerly principal of 
the Key School, Philadelphia, is now principal 
of Thomas Junior High School, Philadelphia. 

Mary D. Reed, formerly assistant superin- 
tendent of the public schools of Indiana, Pa., 
has accepted a position as intermediate su- 
pervisor in the Los Angeles schools. 

Charles Reiter, formerly principal of the 
Dimock High School, has accepted a position as 
instructor in State College. 

Emily Sauter has been made principal of the 
School for the Deaf in the Erie public school 
system. 

D. Y. Seisholts, for two years principal of 
the Clymer schools, has accepted a position in 
New Jersey. 

Howard J. Sheen has succeeded Milon L. 
Brown as principal of the Corry High School. 

Jay Smith succeeds Eugene H. Hartzell as 
principal of the Sigel schools. 

John N. Snader has been elected principal of 
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the schools of South Connellsville, Fayette 
County. 

F. B. Snowden has succeeded J. M. Uhler 
as superintendent of the East Conemaugh; 
Borough Schools. 

O. F. Sollenberger, formerly principal at 
Ralston, has been elected principal of the Wya- 
lusing High School to succeed J. F. Kast. 

Frederick Stauffer of East Greenville is the 
new principal of the schools of Topton, suc- 
ceeding Alvin N. Fegley. 

Harry Stearns, formerly principal of the 
Meshoppen High School, has succeeded L. T. 
Orner as supervising ’principal at Clarks 
Summit. 

Mrs. Floyd Strosnider is the new principal 
at Smithfield, Fayette County. 

Charles Calvin Taylor of Lititz is the new 
director of the Arendtsville Vocational School 
at Arendtsville. 

W. F. Taylor has been elected principal of 
the Concordia Township High School, Butler 
County. 

Samuel Tomkinson, formerly of the Sheridan 
School, Philadelphia, has succeeded David 
Stout, retired, as principal of the Clymer 
School of Practice. 

John K. Trayer, for two years high school 
principal of the Hawley Schools, has succeeded 
G. Crotsley as supervising principal of 
that school. 

J. M. Uhler, for fourteen years affiliated 
with the East Conemaugh public schools, for 
seven years as superintendent, has accepted a 
position on the faculty of the Indiana Normal 
School. 

Leonard M. Utz, formerly principal of Nich- 
olson High School, succeeds R. J. Truscott as 
principal at Jermyn. 

Marion VanCampen of Boston has _ been 
elected Director of Elementary Education at 
Norristown. 

Joseph H. Ware has been elected supervis- 
ing principal of the schools of Exeter Town- 
ship, Berks County. 

Mary Watson, a teacher in the New Ken- 
sington Junior High School, has been advanced 
to the principalship of the New Kensington 
Junior High School. 

F. P. Weaver, Millersburg, is now the head 
of the State College Agricultural Economics 
Department. He is succeeded as assistant ag- 
ricultural extension director by J. M. Fry, 
who has been county agent of Northumberland 
County since 1918. 

Nita V. Weir, a teacher in the Washington 
schools for the last seven years, has been elect- 
ed principal of the First Ward School, suc- 
ceeding the late Ada S. Espey. 

Max Wherry has succeeded C. F. W. Mc- 
Cready as principal of the Munhall High 
School. 

M. B. Wineland, formerly superintendent of 
the Juniata schools, is now connected with the 
publishers, Lyons and Carnahan, Chicago. 

Harold G. Wolf, who has been doing gradu- 
ate work at Rochester ‘University, is principal 
of the new Junior High School at Corry. 
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Science .Group, Bryn Mawr Summer School 


Bryn Mawr Summer School for Industrial 


Workers 





RACHEL SARAH TURNER 
Assistant Editor Pennsylvania School Journal, Harrisburg, Pa. 


UPPER was just over when the taxi 
S driver deposited me, bag worn and 
body weary, on the campus near Den- 
bigh Hall, and there I saw first the Bryn 
Mawr Summer School for Women Workers 
in Industry. The soft green in front of Den- 
bigh was dotted with girls in all poses of re- 
laxation and animation. I didn’t count them 
but I’m sure all ninety-six must have been 
there. The sun’s beams slanted softly over 
the imposing dignity of ivy covered buildings, 
the gracious restfulness of trees and lawns, 
and girls in knickers everywhere—talking, 
laughing. 

After I had been efficiently billeted by a 
reliable second year girl, the kind that warms 
the cockles of a teacher’s heart, I wandered 
forth in quest of adventure. Now this I found 
true at the Bryn Mawr Summer School: I’d 
wander off alone and the first thing I knew 
I was not alone; I had been caught up in a 
group of girls. Sometimes we were laughing 
and joking; sometimes talking seriously about 
classes, baseball, Niagara Falls, evolution, 
New York, stars—cabbages and kings—some- 
times arguing, disagreeing, but always taking 





turns. Each one was allowed her right to say 
in a democratic and cordial spirit that is, I 
am sure, truly characteristic of the school. 

Yes, I found adventure—a baseball game 
between the beknickered houses of Denbigh 
and Merion, an interesting and heated discus- 
sion of evolution carried on by a little Russian 
Jewess with a superb vocabulary whose Irish 
husband happened to be visiting her that eve- 
ning, a slender Roumanian girl with big eyes 
and a haunting accent and a little fundamen- 
talist from Reading, Pa., who told me her tutor 
had given her a book by Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick which was helping her to reconcile science 
and religion. Strolling back in the dusk we 
found Miss Brown at her telescope surrounded 
by a bevy of girls. We took turns gazing 
through the telescope at the planes and craters 
of the Moon and the glories of Venus. 

It was a privilege to be with them, such 
glorious types of girls as go to make up Amer- 
ica’s womanhood. Italian eyes and tempera- 
ment, Russian accents and brilliance, Yiddish 
gestures and ability, American adaptability 
and ambition—stir them all together in the 
Melting Pot and add a summer or two of 
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knowledge, health and happiness and you have 
a splendid product—the very finest of Amer- 
ica’s women industrial workers. 

This is the fifth summer that the Bryn 
Mawr School for Women Workers in Industry 
has flourished. Its aim has been to give the 
girls an opportunity to train themselves to 
think clearly and to study that they may know 
and enjoy a fuller life, better understand the 
problems of industry and labor and be im- 
pelled to active responsibility toward these 
problems. In “New Viewpoints,” an essay 
published in the Summer School’s mimeograph- 
ed magazine, a southern girl tells how the 
study of economics altered her attitude to- 
ward organized labor, how science gave her a 
different understanding of evolution, and how 
a contact formed with her English tutor de- 
stroyed a bitter race prejudice. Then she sums 
up her personal experience in such a way as 
to express the real purpose of the school: “I 
came to Summer School from a selfish motive. 
I wanted to get something for myself but after 
living at the school for eight weeks my whole 
aim is to help in some way those at home who 
haven’t had the chance to come here.” 

The Administrative Committee which con- 
trols the school is made up of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of Bryn Mawr College 
and representatives of women workers in in- 
dustry, the latter group chosen by the stu- 
dents of the school. To this committee the 
Directors of the College lend the college build- 
ings and campus for two months. Clara I. 
Taylor, Acting Director of the Summer School, 
and Matilda Lindsay, Assistant Director, spend 
the whole year planning for these two busy 
summer months. 


In order to facilitate publicity and the re- 
cruiting and financing of the school, the Unit- 
ed States is divided into eight industrial cen- 
ters, respectively: New York, New England, 
Pennsylvania, Chicago, Ohio, St. Louis, North 
West and California. In these districts, com- 
mittees, made up of Bryn Mawr Alumnae, 
women workers in industry and other inter- 
ested people make known the purpose of the 
school, recruit students through factories, in- 
dustrial clubs and trade unions and raise the 
scholarship funds which will enable the dis- 
trict to send its quota to the Summer School. 
The quota for each district is, of course, de- 
termined by the number of women represented 
in the industries of the district. The scholar- 
ship fund is $200 for each student. 
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The girls chosen are those recommended by 
ability and qualities of leadership. Work 
done in night school and high school naturally 
recommends girls for special consideration. 
A standard interview sent to the local com- 
mittee directs its selection of applicants. 
A limited number of girls who have shown 
unusual promise in the first summer’s 
work may apply for a second summer’s 
scholarship. This year fifteen of the girls are 
second year girls. Of the 100 girls expected, 
96 registered. It must be remembered that 
while the Summer School offers unusual and 
highly appreciated opportunities, it is not al- 
ways easy for these young women to attend. 
Their wages are often needed in the home and 
a period of eight weeks without a pay day is 
a serious consideration; moreover, it is not 
always assured that the job abandoned for a 
summer’s schooling will be open to the worker 
on her return. 

In the 1925 summer session 42 girls repre- 
sent organized union labor and 54 represent 
unorganized labor. Fifty-nine girls are Ameri- 
can born; twenty-one, Russian; five, Polish; 
three, Italian; two, English and Canadian; 
and one each—Roumanian, Eyptian, Bessa- 
rabian and Hungarian. Their ages range from 
21 to 35 with a mean age of 26. 

The types of industrial work done are wide. 
Garment work furnishes the largest number of 
students, 32; textile workers come next with 
an enrollment of 17. Six girls work in the 
printing business; four, in laundries; four are 
telephone girls; three work in shoe factories; 
and smaller numbers are employed in work on 
men’s hats, gloves, railroad, transportation, 
cosmetics, biscuit packing, tobacco, tinplate 
work, etc., on through many of.the industries 
that make possible our complex modern living. 

The members of the faculty are chosen for 
their ability to adapt their teaching success- 
fully to the student who has had a minimum 
of theoretical study and a maximum of actual 
experience and for their interest in the in- 
dustrial worker’s problems and their desire 
to widen her range of thinking and acting. 
The courses are all conducted with free dis- 
cussion and emphasis upon facts and experi- 
ence. Three times a week small groups of 
girls meet with tutors who discuss their work 
with them and help them to adjust any diffi- 
culties or problems that arise. 

The required courses are economics, English 
composition and hygiene. Students may elect 
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President William A. Green of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, President Marion Edwards Park of 
Bryn Mawr College and Miss Clara Taylor, Acting 
Director of the Bryn Mawr Summer School, at the 
Opening Exercises of the School, June 12, 1925. 


science or literature and an advanced group 
may elect psychology. Music appreciation is 
elective. Two hours of gymnasium work are 
required every week. It is noteworthy that 
this work is of necessity mostly corrective. 
Economics courses are practical, dealing 
largely with the problems of modern industry 
—unemployment, insurance, pensions, wage 
scales and cost of living. Amy Hewes, Head 
of the Economics Department at Mount Holy- 
oke, William Orton of Smith College and Car- 
ter Goodrich of the University of Michigan 
made up the Summer School Economics fac- 
ulty. I visited a class of Doctor Hewes in 
which seventeen American industrial workers 
were discussing insurance in its many phases 
—unemployment, sickness, old age—and 
whether there should be State regulation of 
such insurance. The ideas expressed were not 
callow undergraduate ideas. These young 
women knew what they were talking about. 
In Mr. Orton’s class I found a very dif- 
ferent type of worker. Foreign accents pre- 
dominated. Ideas sometimes stumbled for 
words but never faltered in expression. The 
question “What is a living wage?” was pre- 
sented to this group and the answers were il- 
luminating. No, they decided, it was not just 
a subsistance wage which would keep them 
clothed and healthy. It was not the wage 
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which would just give them enough to support 
children or aged parents. A living wage must 
allow for these, for a savings account and for 
those things which make for a fuller life— 
books, a concert or a good play. Everybody 
had the privilege of presenting her idea; but 
it had to meet the test of attack from many 
angles and if it held its ground by virtue of 
its worth it was truly an idea worth having. 
The girls favored a single salary regardless of 
sex or dependents. Should a bachelor get the 
same wage as a man with dependents? Sure- 
ly. Mr. Orton explained that there was 
not enough money in industry to pay every 
worker what would support a man with a fam- 
ily of five—there the class ended. Everybody 
was alert for the next day’s discussion. As 
for me—it was like reading an incomplete 
serial in a magazine or like leaving a thrilling 
film to catch a train. 

One of the students, herself a high school 
graduate, said to a faculty member, “Here I 
am with a superior training, two years out in 
industry, and here are girls who have been in 
industry since they were legally allowed. How 
able they are to meet these problems, how 
much they have to give me in our association 
together. It makes me feel very humble.” 
That faculty member told me she also felt a 
sweet humility when working with these able 
young women. 

The English Composition courses are direct- 
ed by Josephine Colby of the Brookwood Labor 
School, Leilia Bascom, University of Wiscon- 
sin and Lillian WHerstein of the Frank 
Crane Junior College. The composition 
work done by the girls in their school publi- 
cation is unusually good. The stories and ar- 
ticles are full of human interest and the ex- 
periences recited cover many lands, yet Miss 
Herstein said it was hard to make the girls 
realize that they had a rich field of experience 
from which to draw; when they once realized 
it, however, the results were worth the effort. 
A few sentences at random from their themes 
illustrate how rich is the field of their experi- 
ence: I knew that there was no escape for 
him, for the Polish army had already sur- 
rounded the city. He also seemed to know it, 
for while walking, he tried every gate, every 
door and window, but found them all locked 
and dead to human pity, human love. Sudden- 
ly I saw him stop and lower his head as 
though listening; then with a quick movement 
he threw his rifle on the ground, tore the cap 
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off his head and rushed to the opposite side 
of the street. Sonia S. 

She was so astonished to find that her daddy 
was actually a living man and not a photo, as 
she imagined him to be, that she would not 
speak. The man at the desk insisted that she 
speak to prove to him she was not mute, or she 
could not leave the building. Polly S. 

And now the ferry boat blows her horn. It 
sounds as though it were saying “Get out of 
my way! I am more important than you, for 
I carry people and not freight. My cargo is 
thinking men and women, and I am proud of 
my cargo.” Betty B. 

To create a beautiful hat gives the worker 
great satisfaction, but there is much hard, 
sticky, dirty work to be done before the hat 
is completed. Constance O. 

I shall never in my life forget that night. 
Sitting in the corner, and being afraid even 
to let out my breath, I was wondering “What 
have the people born in Russia done more than 
the rest of the world, that we should be so 
persecuted.” Essie M. 

Although we still live in the same place we 
now have another rainbow. At the end of this 
rainbow we see my father well again. ’24. 

I didn’t have an opportunity to visit a class 
in literature but a young woman who sat be- 
side me at breakfast very ably told me the 
plot of “Antigone” and in a manner that 
showed clearly she had relished the reading of 
it. 

Louise Brown of Dana Hall, Wellesley Col- 
lege, assisted by Mary Daley of the Sleighton 
Farm School and Bertha Reed of Wellesley 
College, directed the general science work— 
astronomy, biology and botany. Naturally 
with the Scopes trial in Tennessee in the sum- 
mer air, evolution was a subject of much dis- 
cussion. Miss Brown said it required great 
care in eight weeks so to outline science to the 
girls that the new was built without destroy- 
ing good foundation. I believe she did it well. 
She is a real teacher and something of an 
actress and a preacher to boot. I heard her 
talk to the girls on “Our 750th Grandfather,” 
a lecture with slides, which carried the listener 
so truly into the past that she really had a 
fellow feeling for that mysterious much dis- 
cussed man of prehistoric silence. She was 
going to talk to the girls the next Sunday on 
“A Scientist’s Religion” and if I only could 
have thought of a good excuse I would have 
stayed. I knew those young women heard some 
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good arguments for religion from a thorough- 
going scientist. 

We will hear more of the Bryn Mawr Sum- 
mer School for Women Workers in Industry 
and there will be other schools like it. I hope 
I have presented it fairly. But to get the real 
spirit, the wind of such a movement truly in 
your face and feel the real force of such a 
work you must go there and see the joy of the 
teachers and the taught in the teaching. We 
talk of adult education abstractly. Here it 
is in the concrete. As Miss Taylor said, every- 
one who has been associated with the school 
soon realizes that the problem remains of 
furnishing these young workers with oppor- 
tunity for further educational development in 
the communities to which they are returning. 

Here is part of a poem written by one of the 
students which expresses what the 1925 Sum- 
mer School has meant to the girls themselves: 


When first I passed through Pembroke gate 

So many things to see— 

The great, tall trees, the sweep of grass, 

The ivy mantled buildings and the long, 
low-hanging sky, 

I would have stood awhile to bathe my city- 
tired eyes 

In all that loveliness, 

But Curiosity, herself, came prodding at my 
heels 

And would not let me rest. 

She led me through the long, dim halls 

And bade me peer within the doors— 

* * * * * * * * 

When I had returned to my city—my city of 
stone and of brick 

As I knelt near my trunk on the floor of that 
tiny room 

I felt as if, somehow, I’d lost an irretrievable 
paradise of mine. 

Slowly, sadly I unpacked the clothes, the 
books and then— 

What was that I spied tucked in the corner 

of my trunk 

A -_ ot Was new and strange. What could 
it be? 

I opened it and found ’twas a chest of mem- 
ories 

And there on the very top—my window— 

Lead-traced, storm-framing, ivy-hugged! 

—Constance Ortmayer 





THE AIM OF A UNIVERSITY 


In speaking to students the late President 
Ernest DeWitt Burton, of the University of 
Chicago, said: 

“The aim of a university is four-fold: dis- 
covery by research; dissemination by teaching 
and publication; training for service and de- 
velopment of personalities, men and women 
capable of large participation in life and large 
contributions to life.” 
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EDITORIAL SECTION 


THE SUPERINTENDENT’S MESSAGE 


To the Teachers: 


The most significant outcome of the work 
of the forces interested in public education in 
Pennsylvania in 1925 was the faith expressed 
in our educational system as evidenced by the 
largest appropriations for public education in 
the history of the Commonwealth, and by the 
passage of a program of progressive legisla- 
tion that will go far toward bringing to Penn- 
sylvania childhood educational advantages and 
facilities enjoyed by the most favored. 

While it is true that education is a resultant 
of diverse forces, nevertheless our Democracy 
has made education the special responsibility 
of the school. . The educational system, which 
through the example and precept of its teach- 
ers, contributes positively to the ethical de- 
velopment of the young citizen is of supreme 
value as a tool of Democracy since each gen- 
eration of girls and boys leaves an indelible 
impression upon our national character. 

This means that the obligation rests upon 
us as members of the teaching profession to 
play our part in the daily life and work of the 
school in terms of ethical character, sound 
teaching technique and habits of industry. Let 
us, therefore, unite in demonstrating that the 
faith of the people in their schools is well 
placed. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





WATCH OUR ORGANIZATION* 


JESSIE GRAY 
President P. S. E. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


I have often pondered what the distress of 
a man without a watch or a calendar must 
be in these times when “tempus fugits” so 
fast that its flash across our consciousness is 
meteor-like. It is all right to “count life by 
heart throbs,” but it would be a tedious pro- 
cess—most of us prefer our watches and 
clocks. A watch is a curious help in synchron- 
izing our actions so that living together may 
be possible and happy—‘“a slow watch maketh 
an impatient friend,” late dinner appointments 
and missed trains. 

Time was when the cave man made a rope 
of_ grass, tied knots in it at equal distances, 
set fire to one end of the rope and measured 
time by the burning from one knot to another. 
Centuries later, time was measured by burn- 
ing time clubs with notches at regular inter- 
vals or with alternate black and white stripes 
around them. A rude clock was evolved in the 
13th century taking its name from “glocken” 
or cloches used to strike the hours. The first 
watch, however, did not come till three cen- 
turies later. It varied more than one hour 
per day and, even at that, sold for $1,5v0. The 
night watchmen of that period carried these 


* Abstract of atldress at Pennsylvania Dinner, Indian- 
apolis Convention of the N. E. A., June 30, 1925. 


timepieces—so the timepieces became known 
as “watches.” 

Our P. S. E. A. helps us, as a watch does, 
to synchronize our actions so that living to- 
gether is not only possible, but happy. There 
are many points of comparisons between our 
P. S. E. A. and a timepiece. What is our 
mainspring or driving force? Isn’t it the 
fine interest of its membership, that profes- 
sional springiness that transmutes the crude 
iron of us into a spring that keeps the wheels 
moving apace—that makes us work for the 
good of our profession. 

When that peculiar tempering makes us able 
to work, it does professionally that which is 
done industrially in manufacturing a watch. 
A pound of steel is worth only from five to 
six dollars; the eight miles of mainspring wire 
made from it is worth $62. So when our pos- 
sibilities for making a driving force are -de- 
veloped, we increase in value professionally 
many fold. One reason why we have such 
fine membership is because we have such 
fine co-operation, which is another name for 
the tempering process, that process which 
makes mainsprings from crude iron. In our 
watches, the power or driving force travels 
through four wheels into the balance wheel, 
so again the parallel may be drawn. Your 
driving force travels through four wheels 
nicely adjusted—it travels through the dele- 
gate body and executive council which consti- 
tute two wheels, your president another wheel, 
adjusted so that your driving power, express- 
ed in terms of the executive council, are com- 
municated through the president to your leg- 
islative committee. Your driving force is 
sent into the works or your membership by 
the balance wheel, your executive secretary. He 
is the constant factor and the most extraordi- 
nary of all the workings in the watch case. 
This is the part of the watch that makes it 
keep time—and our executive secretary makes 
us keep time by coordinating all of our move- 
ments. He works in our new “case” at head- 
quarters for I must, of course, draw that com- 
parison. In standard size watches there are 
about 211 pieces. In our P. S. E. A. we have 
a few more pieces—local branches, 230 of 
them, compactly assembled to throb out the 
time of our professional progress. 


Our elections are the winder of our watch. 
They limit the pace-making possibilities of 
those workers you choose to be your officers. 
The Journal is our dial—telling us how the 
slow conservative members, the rapid, quickly- 
moving members of our profession work in the 
field of education. 


Think of the conditions under which you 
ask the P. S. E. A. watch to run—tested for 
rapid action in the heat of the legislative work, 
when decisions must be quick, as well as accu- 
rate; tested in the slower evolution of State 
convention districts. Such an organization as 
the P. S. E. A. I value because it makes it 
possible for us to live happily and profitably 
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with our fellow-teachers. With that aim in 
mind, we are consummating another desire 
of our P. S. E. A., the growth of convention 
districts throughout the State; that the bene- 
fits of professional inspiration may come to 
more teachers by annual conventions in many 
localities, so that many more of our 51,627 
members may feel the pulse of the newest edu- 
cational movement, and hear those great minds 
and hearts fire anew our professional zeal. 
I might parody a recent ad—“It is time to 
inspire’”’—and the P. S. E. A., you may be sure, 
will watch every opportunity to inspire every 
member, no matter how remote from the an- 
nual convention. We plan to “put the asso- 
ciation on wheels.” I challenge each one of 
you to be a more worth-while part of our edu- 
cational timepiece, the P. S. E. A., and watch 
its progress, watch its usefulness, and watch 
its inclusiveness and development through 
democratic methods and “watch the wheels go 
round.” 

It’s time to boast of our membership, it’s 
time to appreciate our successes, it’s time to 
plan for greater activity and it’s my time to 
congratulate you from the bottom of my heart 
on your splendid co-operation. 





EDINBURGH CONVENTION 


Miss Jessie Gray, President of our Asso- 
ciation, who was sent by the P. S. E. A. and 
the Philadelphia Teachers Association as a 
delegate to the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, Edinburgh, Scotland, wrote 
from Edinburgh as follows: Today marks the 
end of the most wonderful Education Associa- 
tion ever held! The week has been glorified by 
tolerance, sympathy and giving up for others. 
It was a spiritual renaissance. 


Of the 1,200 accredited delegates, the United 
States furnished 180. Among the officers for 
the next biennial the United States has Augus- 
tus O. Thomas, Augusta, Me., re-elected Presi- 
dent; and Superintendent Walter Siders, Po- 
catello, Idaho, and Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, 
State Superintendent of Colorado, members 
of the Board of Directors. 


Among the things stressed in the resolutions 
adopted are the following: 


Removal of illiteracy, establishment of Good 
Will Day, interchange of students and teach- 
ers, international contacts among school chil- 
dren, a World University, unification of sci- 
entific terminology, reciprocity of acceptance 
of university credits and degrees, and a plan 
for world peace. 





THE South Dakota Education Association 
will publish its own journal beginning with 
the school year 1925-26. The publication will 
be known as the South Dakota Education As- 
sociation Journal. 


September, 1925 


GRAY’S GOAL 

President Jessie Gray has set a goal for the 
53,072 teachers of the State and is confident 
that they will reach it. It is a goal for N. E. 
A. membership. Since the 1926 N. E. A. sum- 
mer convention will be held in connection with 
the sesquicentennial exposition, Philadelphia 
and since we already have 11,075 members in 
the National Association we can reach her 


goal: 

20,000 N. E. A. MEMBERS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
BY 1926. 

This goal is part of the professional ideal 
a N. E. A. for an all-inclusive member- 
ship: 

EVERY TEACHER A MEMBER OF HIS LOCAL, 
STATE AND NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

To attain Gray’s Goal and to go beyond it, 
each of our 227 Local Branches should hold 
an early meeting and do three things: 

1. Elect a president and a secretary. 

2. Enroll 100 per cent in the Local, State 
and National Associations. 

8. Elect delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates, Scranton Convention, December 29-31, 
1925. 

The budget plan is a winner. Every Local 
that has adopted it has taken a big professional 
step forward. Put the dues for these three 
professional organizations in your bread and 
butter budget: 

Local Teachers Association ....$.... 

P. S. E. A. and JOURNAL ...... 1.00 

N. E. A. and JOURNAL 

These associations are your friends at court 
working for your interests day and night, in 
season and out of season, constantly. 

Your membership fees supply the necessary 
sinews of war. Join and boost. No other in- 
vestment of so small a sum can bring you 
larger returns. 





SECRETARIES, AHOY! 

If you have not already sent us an order 
for the JOURNAL for each member of your 
Board, please consider doing so. Beginning 
with this number, Doctor Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has an 
official section of eight pages. Each member 
of your Board should have a copy of the Jour- 
NAL each month in order to keep informed 
regarding the current decisions made by the 
Superintendent and his other official announce- 
ments and instructions. 

Your Board may subscribe for the PENNSYL- 
VANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for each member at 
the expense of the district. For school boards 
we make a special club price of $1.00 a sub- 
scription. Send your order to 499 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


A CORRECTION 
On page 631 of the June, 1925, issue of 
the JOURNAL, the first line under Health Notes 
states that “Carbon dioxide is a very subtle 
and fatal poisonous »gas.” This should read 
“Carbon monoxide is a very subtle and fatal 
poisonous gas.” 
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THE SCRANTON CONVENTION 


The stage is set for the seventy-sixth meet- 
ing of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation at Scranton, December 29-31, in- 
clusive. The general programs as well as 
those of departments, sections and round tables 
will be held in the Central High School and 
there the educational and commercial exhibits 
will be displayed. The Casey hotel will be 
headquarters. The department Presidents 
have their programs well worked out and 
President Gray has secured the following 
speakers for the general programs and for 
work in the programs of subsidiary organi- 
zations: 
Fannie Dunn, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City 

Charles Evan Hughes, Former Secretary of 
State, Rye, New York 

Leonard V. Koos, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Stephen Leacock, McGill University, Montre- 

al, Canada 

U. S. Senator George Wharton Pepper, 

Philadelphia 
Marvin S. Pittman, Director of Rural 
Schools, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

C. A. Prosser, President, Dunwoody Insti- 

tute, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

R. G. Reynolds, Teachers College, Columbia 

University, New York City 

Frank D. Slutz, Moraine Park School, Day- 

ton, Ohio 

Samuel C. Schmucker, Biologist, West Ches- 

ter, Pennsylvania. 

Superintendent Rhys Powell, chairman of 
the committee on arrangements, has appointed 
local committees on housing, exhibition, music, 
etc., and will leave nothing undone to make 
the Convention outstanding. In music, we are 
sure of a rare treat for Scranton has choruses 
that have won world prizes at the Philadelphia 
Centennial, the Chicago World’s Fair and the 
St. Louis Exposition. 

Every Local Branch should send its full 
quota of delegates to the House of Delegates 
and every member who can possibly do so 
should spend Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, December 29-31, in Scranton. Big doings. 





RETIREMENT BOARD NOMINEES 

At a regular meeting of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board, held on May 17, 
1922, the following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, Section 4, Paragraph 1, of the 
State School Employes’ Retirement Act pro- 
vides that the school employe representatives 
on the Retirement Board shall be elected in a 
manner to be approved by the Retirement 
Board, therefore, be it resolved, That the Chair- 
man of the Retirement Board be and is here- 
by authorized to appoint annually, not later 
than June 1, a Nominating Committee of seven 
members of the Retirement Association, in- 
cluding the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, who shall be Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and this Committee shall be instructed 
to nominate at least twice the number who are 
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to be elected, and report its nomination to the 
Secretary of the Retirement Board not later 
than July 1 of each year. 

In accordance with the above resolution the 
Chairman of the Board appointed the following 
Nominating Committee: 

Cecelia K. Bohr, Lebanon 

Elvie M. Kyler, Kersey 

William E. Strawinske, Harrisburg 

I. H. Russell, Northeast 

William R. Straughn, Mansfield 
Thomas S. March, Greensburg 
Francis B. Haas, Chairman, Harrisburg 


This committee met in the office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction at 11 A. 
M., Saturday, June 27, 1925, to nominate can- 
didates for the vacancy on the Retirement 
Board that will be caused by the expiration of 
the term of Robert E. Laramy on January 1, 
1926. 

After considering a number of names that 
were suggested the committee decided to nomi- 
nate two candidates, and by unanimous vote 
nominated Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent 
of Schools, Altoona and Andrew Thomas 
Smith, Principal, State Normal School, West 
Chester. 

The committee instructed the Secretary of 
the Retirement Board to have the ballots print- 
ed in the usual form and distributed at the 
next County and District Teachers’ Institutes, 
with the information that the ballots, in order 
to be counted, must be received at the office 
of the School Employes’ Retirement Board on 
or before December 31, 1925, and that each 
ballot must contain the name and address of 
the voter.—H. H. Baish. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE NORTHEAST- 
ERN CONVENTION DISTRICT OF 
THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COMPLETED 


Educational leaders from the several coun- 
ties of Northeastern Pennsylvania met at the 
State Normal School in Bloomsburg on Friday 
and Saturday, May 15 and 16, and held one 
of the most important educational conferences 
of the year. 

G. C. L. Reimer, principal of the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, in his address of 
welcome to the visiting schoolmen said that 
the normal schools did not wish to force any 
educational program or procedure upon the 
schools of that district, but they rather desired 
to be very helpful in solving the actual prob- 
lems which arise upon the field. It is planned 
to have a series of conferences to which the 
schoolmen will bring their problems for a free 
discussion. New theories will be considered, 
new ideas will receive attention, but the em- 
phasis will be placed upon the actual school 
room problems as teachers and superintendents 
find them. 

In harmony with the thought of Dr. Reimer, 
A. L. Suhrie of New York University was 
selected to lead a conference on the Improve- 
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ment of Teaching through Supervision. After 
presenting an outline of the principles of ef- 
fective supervision, he called upon the dif- 
ferent superintendents to state how they were 
trying to make their supervision worth while 
and what difficulties they were encountering. 
Several suggested that the greatest difficulty 
lay in not being able to see the schools often 
enough. Closer and more frequent supervision 
was necessary, especially for the younger 
teachers. It was suggested that pupils of the 
senior class in the normal schools should be 
sent out to the city and rural schools at least 
one week in the fall term and one week in the 
spring term to get a real acquaintance with 
the school work as it exists. 

Much interest was manifested in the report 
which Miss Troxell, supervisor of the training 
school of the Bloomsburg State Normal School, 
gave of an experiment at Milton. At the invi- 
tation of the superintendent of the schools she 
spent an entire week in the schools of the first 
four grades. In the forenoon she visited the 
classes at work to discover the actual problems 
which were confronting the teachers. In the 
afternoon of each day of the week all of the 
classes of the first four grades were dismissed 
with the exception of one class. This class 
was taught by Miss Troxell for one hour, after 
which a conference on the problems presented 
was discussed with the teachers. In this man- 
ner direct supervision was given to the work 
of the teachers, and the work was improved in 
many ways. 

On Saturday morning, Paul J. Goode gave 
an illustrated lecture on America’s commerce 
and world power. 

Jessie Gray, President of the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, gave an interest- 
ing review of the work accomplished by the 
State Association during the past year. She 
emphasized the importance of a strong or- 
ganization, and stated that if it had not been 
for the united efforts of the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania that the educational program present- 
ed to the State Legislature would not have 
been successful. She advocated the formation 
of the convention districts thereby insuring a 
deeper interest of all the teachers in the edu- 
cational program adopted by the teachers for 
our State. 

After the address of President Gray, Supt. 
W. W. Evans of Columbia county, chairman 
of the committee on organization, presented a 
constitution for the new organization. The 
provisions of the proposed constitution were 
discussed freely, and were then adopted unani- 
mously. 

Supt. Fred Diehl of Montour county, chair- 
man of the committee on nominations, pre- 
sented the following list of officers for the en- 
suing year which was accepted unanimously: 

President, A. A. Killian, Forty-Fort 

wags Bo Vice-President, W. W. Evans, Blooms- 

Pm a Clare A. Winans, 

Mansfield S. N. S. 
Secretary, A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Treasurer, D. J. Mahoney, Wilkes-Barre 


September, 1925 





Department Presidents 

County Superintendents, F. H. Taylor, Mon- 
trose 

District Superintendents and Supervising 
Principals, J. J. Koehler, Honesdale 

College and Teacher Training, T. T. Allen, 
East Stroudsburg 

Junior High School, W. A. Herr, Hazelton 

Senior High School, A. E. Quackenbush, To- 
wanda 

Rural Schools, George A. Farrell, Muncy 

ae —.” Miss Nell Moore, Bloomsburg 


Vocational Education and Practical Arts, 
Ray Cole, Bloomsburg 

Music, Leon Bly, Carbondale 

Health Education and Athletics, A. Lester 
Crapser, Scranton 


Resolutions Committee 


Frank McCarthy, Miners Mills 

George L. Swank, Sunbury 

Mary Welsh, Danville 

W. H. Fehr, Dushore 

Mary McAndrew, Carbondale 

John E. Morgan, Tunkhannock 

C. B. Dissinger, Milford 

J. R. Woodruff, Selinsgrove 

Edna Q. Deily, Bloomsburg 

E. E. Kuntz, East Stroudsburg 

The question of the time and place for the 

next meeting to be held in this district was 
left in the hands of the Executive Committee. 





REPORT OF THE I. K. U. CONVENTION 


The 32nd Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Kindergarten Union met in Los An- 
geles, California, July 8 to 11. Ella Ruth 
Boyce of Pittsburgh presided. “Delegates 
Day,” one of the outstanding features of the 
convention, was held in the auditorium of the 
University of California, Southern Branch, on 
July 10. Delegates from the various states 
and from seventeen foreign countries appeared 
on the campus of the University with emblems, 
costumes and colors depicting some character- 
istic of their own state or country. 

As we meet from year to year to discuss 
the importance of kindergarten training and 
the best methods to be used, the subject grows, 
widens and deepens. The expansion of the 
subject was especially noticeable this year, be- 
cause it was not confined to the child of kinder- 
garten age—four to six years, but more than 
ever one could feel a reaching upward to join 
hands with the grades and a reaching down- 
ward to welcome the nursery schools. 

Childhood Education, our monthly journal, 
has as its contributors many leading educators 
of our country. This journal is a great factor 
in linking up the grades, kindergartens and 
nursery schools. 

The retiring administration has secured a 
place in the N. E. A. Building, Washington, 
D. C., for the Headquarters of the I. K. U., 
which will give it a closer affiliation with that 
of the larger association—Ida S. McKenzie, 
Temporary State Chairman. 
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INNOVATIONS AT UNIVERSITY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


The University of Pennsylvania took the 
initiative among eastern universities by giving, 
through the co-operation of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, courses for school 
librarians. It proved instantly popular and 22 
students took the course. Miss Adeline Zach- 
ert, Director of School Libraries, Harrisburg 
was assisted by Miss Schmidt of the West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls and Miss 
Bessie Graham of the William Penn High 
School. Miss Zachert gave the course in 
School Library Administration dealing with 
furnishing and equipping libraries, economic 
buying of books and periodicals, and mechani- 
cal preparation for circulation. Advanced 
courses in Library Science will probably be 
offered next summer. 

Pennsylvania also inaugurated a special ser- 
ies of evening round table discussions led by 
prominent educators from various sections of 
the country on secondary school problems. 
Typical subjects are “The Psychology of Early 
Adolescence,” led by Ralph W. Pringle, Uni- 
versity High School, Illinois Normal Univer- 
sity and “The Social Problem of the Secondary 
— led by J. G. Masters, Omaha, Ne- 
raska. 





EARLY SCHOOL CONFERENCES 


Cumberland and Franklin Counties started 
the school events of the year 1925-26 by hold- 
ing their annual meeting of teachers and di- 
rectors August 7 at the Cumberland Valley 
State Normal School, Shippensburg. Super- 
intendents Ralph Jacoby, Mechanicsburg and 
J. L. Finafrock, Chambersburg arranged a 
full day’s program with the following speak- 
ers: Ezra Lehman, Shippensburg; U. L. Gordy, 
Chambersburg; J. Seth Grove, Nora A. Kief- 
fer, Ellsworth Obourn, L. C. Krebs and Kath- 
arine Zerfoss of the Normal School Faculty, 
Shippensburg; and Francis B. Haas, Robert C. 
Shaw and Henry Klonower of the Department 
of Public Instruction. 

Pennsylvania State College combined the 
annual conference of vocational teachers and 
supervisors with superintendents’ week, 
August 10-138, at State College. Among the 
speakers were: Francis B. Haas, Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction; President John M. 
Thomas of Penn State; R. O. Small, director 
of vocational education in Massachusetts; Wil- 
liam McAndrew, superintendent of the Chi- 
cago schools; A. L. Rowland, former state di- 
rector of teacher training; . H. Dennis, 
deputy superintendent, Department of Public 
Instruction, and J. H. Phillips, vice-president 
of the American Federation of Labor. 


Freshman Week at Penn State 
Pennsylvania State College will inaugurate 
in Pennsylvania the plan of assembling all 
freshmen a week in advance of the actual open- 
ing of the college year to initiate them into 
the new environment and orientate them with 
the many opportunities open to them. During 
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the week of September 9-15, each freshman will 
be brought into intimate contact with the dean 
of his school, the head of his department and 
the administrative officers of the College. He 
will get a sympathetic interpretation of college 
customs and traditions. He will be trained in 
the use of the library and given valuable aid 
as to how to study and budget his time. He 
will be introduced to his place in athletics and 
the R. O. T. C. He will get a revelation of the 
Penn State spirit through learning the songs 
and cheers of the College. In brief, he will 
be thoroughly initiated into his new opportuni- 
ties and privileges before he undertakes his 
great task of collegiate study. 


Summer School Degrees 


Penn State is one of the colleges or universi- 
ties in Pennsylvania to grant degrees at the 
close of a summer session. On Aug. 6 John Mar- 
tin Thomas, whose resignation becomes effec- 
tive September 1 when he assumes his duties 
at Rutgers University, conferred degrees upon 
50 men and women. James N. Rule, Deputy 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, delivered 
the Commencement Address on “The Educa- 
tional Usefulness of Science.” 





BEAVER VALLEY SCHOOL MEN’S CLUB 


About seven years ago the leading edu- 
cators of the Beaver Valley effected an or- 
ganization known as the Beaver Valley School 
Men’s Club, which aims to bring in closer con- 
tact those interested in the educational ques- 
tions of the day. From four to six meetings 
have been held annually. Any male teacher of 
the Valley is eligible to membership upon the 
payment of a small membership fee. 

The purpose of the organization has been to 
promote social fellowship among the men of 
the Valley schools, to discuss the best interests 
of the schools, and keep abreast with the edu- 
cational movements of the day. A fellowship 
dinner followed by a program of entertainment 
and the discussion of school interests consti- 
tutes the procedure of the meetings. 

One of the notable things accomplished by 
the Club in the recent years was the organi- 
zation of a county-wide series of literary, 
music and academic contests. 

At the five meetings of the year just closed 
it has been the purpose to discuss some im- 
portant school problem at each meeting, with 
the exception of the first, which was primarily 
a reorganization meeting. The following prob- 
lems were discussed: 

“The Dalton Plan as Used in Ambridge,” by 
Supt. Samuel Fausold of the Ambridge Public 
Schools; “The Problem of the Exceptional 
Child,” by Supt. S. R. Grimm of the Rochester 
Public Schools; “Supervised Study,” by Supt. 
Ray Smith of the Ellwood City Schools; “A 
Teacher-Made Learning Test,” by Prof. J. C. 
Twinem of Geneva College, Beaver Falls. 

Any person desiring a copy of the work pre- 
sented in these discussions can secure the same 
by addressing a request to the person who 
presented the problem to the Club. 
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A FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 


A Department of Education at Washington 
with a Secretary of Education in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet is the proposal of the National 
Education Association. The United States 
Bureau of Education, originally created as a 
Department in 1867, is already established, of 
course, and the present measure simply recog- 
nizes the national importance of education and 
the need for co-ordinating more economically 
and effectively the numerous Federal activities 
for education already under way. The bill 
provides for: 

1. Establishment at the seat of Govern- 
ment of an executive department to be known 
as the Department of Education, to be under 
the control and direction of a Secretary of 
Education. 

2. Transfer of the present Bureau of Edu- 
cation now in the Department of the Interior, 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
created in 1917 and of certain other agencies 
to the new Department of Education. 

8. Creation of a Federal Conference on 
Education to consist of one representative and 
one alternate appointed by the head of each 
department, for the purpose of co-ordinating 
education activities of the Federal depart- 
ments. 

4, Collection of statistics and other data by 
the Department of Education to show the con- 
dition and progress of education in the several 
states and in foreign countries. In order to 
aid the people of the several states in estab- 
lishing and maintaining more efficient schools 
and school systems, in devising better methods 
of organization, administration and financing 
of education, in developing better types of 
school buildings and in providing for their 
use, in improving methods of teaching, and in 
developing more adequate curricula and 
courses of study, research shall be undertaken 
in (1) rural education, (2) elementary educa- 
tion, (3) secondary education, (4) higher edu- 
cation, (5) professional education, (6) physi- 
cal education, including health education and 
recreation, (7) the training of teachers (8) 
immigrant education, (9) adult education and 
(10) such other fields as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Education may require attention 
and study. The Department of Education is 
to make available to State educational officers 
and other persons interested in education the 
results of its researches and investigations. 

5. An appropriation of $1,500,000 for the 
purpose of providing staff and conducting stud- 
ies and investigations. 





LANCASTER SURVEY 


A comprehensive survey, in five sections, of 
the public schools of Lancaster by a commis- 
sion of six, headed by Doctor Paul Hanus of 
Harvard University, is now available. It frank- 
ly points out faults and just as frankly praises 
commendable features of the schools, which 
were recently placed under the supervision of 
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H. E. Gress, formerly of Monessen, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The survey criticizes the organization of the 
school board and its financial policy and states 
that it. meddles too much in technical and ex- 
ecutive functions. It recommends 

1. A Director of Research to co-ordinate 
the various elements of the system, leaving the 
Superintendent free to be in reality general 
manager of the systems. 

2. Co-education in the high schools and a 
decidedly enriched program of studies with 
more flexible means of promotion and more 
special classes. 

8. Vocational education and educational 
guidance. 

4. More facilities for physical education. 

5. More enlistment of the pupil’s sense of 
—_— or desire in the unfolding of his person- 
ality. 

6. A budget for the expenditure of half a 
million annually. 

Professor J. Nevin Schaeffer, chairman of 
the superintending committee, to whom the re- 
port was made, rightly calls it an educational 
Magna Charta setting up goals for the de- 
velopment of Lancaster’s children to the ut- 
most of their native ability. 





RADIO EXTENSION COURSES 


Radio as the assistant teacher in America’s 
schools was pictured before the National Edu- 
cation Association convention at Indianapolis 
by Ben H. Darrow, director of the school pro- 
grams over radio station WLS. Mr. Darrow, 
who is in charge of the boys’ and girls’ club 
work of the Sears-Roebuck Agricultural Foun- 
dation, which owns and operates WLS, is 
known as “Uncle Ben” to the pupils of high 
schools, grade schools and country schools. 
More than 20,000 school children have taken 
advantage of the educational programs over 
WLS during the last semester, according to 
Mr. Darrow. 

Mr. Darrow pointed out how the teachers in 
the 168,000 one-room schools in the country, 
who have had to depend solely upon their own 
resources for help, now have an “assistant 
teacher” in radio. Radio programs not only 
supplement the work of the teacher in the 
classroom, but vitalize every subject taught. 
Mr. Darrow’s programs for the rural schools 
are called the “W LS Little Red School House” 
courses. Sewing, cooking, crop and livestock 
raising are included in the curriculum. 

Mr. Darrow asked the educators for their 
co-operation in making radio one of the great- 
est bulwarks of the educational system of the 
nation. He outlined programs for both the 
country and city schools. 

For the high schools the program includes 
music appreciation, art and talks by prominent 
men and women of science, letters and indus- 
try. Tests, examinations and essay contests 
are arranged as part of the work. For the 
grammar schools a “Tour of the World” is 
now being prepared for WLS by the geography 
committee of the Chicago Principals’ Club. 
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P. S. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 

On March 2, 1925 the Trustees of Perma- 
nent Headquarters created by the Executive 
Council, namely, the President, the First. Vice- 
President and the Chairman of the Trustees of 
the Permanent Fund paid $52,500 in cash for 
the property at 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg 
and received title for same. They at once 
employed J. Frank Saussaman, architect and 
contractor, Harrisburg to adapt the building 
to the work of the Association. Necessary im- 
provements and alterations were completed 
June 1 at a cost of $13,600. 

On the day the Trustees received title and 
before they had spent a cent on improvements 
they received an inquiry whether they would 
consider $60,000 for their bargain. 


On the first floor are the business offices, 
editorial room, private office, executive council 
room with hall of fame, addressograph and 
mailing room, and women’s toilet room. In 
the basement are stock room, storage rooms 
and men’s toilet room. Here are installed 
vacuum cleaner, Ruud hot water heater, frigi- 
daire motor and electric, gas, water and city 
steam heat meters. 


On the second floor is a modern five-room 
apartment with porches and bath. On the 
third floor are two suites of two rooms each. 
The Trustees have rented these two floors, with 
privilege of sub-letting third floor rooms, to 
the Executive Secretary at $100 a month. 


The P. S. E. A. is the first State Association 
in America to follow the lead of the National 
Association in owning its own Headquarters. 
Already, however, the Missouri Association has 
started a building fund. 


The site is ideal and convenient of access 
for members transacting business in the capi- 
tal city. It should serve as long as the Re- 
public endures and we have public schools. 
The building is substantial and adequate for 
the Association’s work for many years. 





INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 14) 

Alva Garby, Franklin 
Erna Grassmuck, Harrisburg 
Lydia A. Griswell, Norwood 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Gruver, Bangor 
Helen J. Heazlett, Wilkinsburg 
Hester M. Heilman, York 
Jesse F. Heilman, York 
Florence Johnson, Pittsburgh 
Mary Keenan, Scranton 
Eleanor C. Kerchner, York 
Emily A. Lane, Pittsburgh 
W. D. Lewis, Philadelphia 
Mr. and Mrs. McClellan, Grove City 
C. R. McClelland, Monessen 
Rebecca Miller, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. A. H. Reeve, Philadelphia 
M. H. Robinson, Pittsburgh 
John A. Williams, Philadelphia 
H. Wilson, Franklin 
Katherine K. Witherow, Lansdale 
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THE SESQUICENTENNIAL 


The fact that the 1926 meeting of the N. E. 
A. occurs in Philadelphia next year makes it 
possible for teachers to combine two decidedly 
important educational events of the year, 
namely—the meeting of their national organi- 
zation and the celebration of the Sesquicen- 
tennial, the 150th anniversary of the signing 
of the Declaration of Independence. 

The facts that this is our first national ex- 
position since the World War, that practically 
all nations are contributing to its exhibits and 
that Philadelphia is a national historic shrine 
certainly lend added interest to this event in 
the minds of the schoolmen and schoolwomen 
of the State. 

When the Centennial Exposition opened in 
Philadelphia on May 10, 1876, it marked the 
era in which manual training reached the 
United States. This new form of instruction 
came through the exhibit made by the Russian 
Government of the work in wood and iron 
done by the pupils of the Imperial Technical 
School at St. Petersburg. This type of work 
was so well adapted to secondary schools that 
it was accepted by American educators and in 
1885 Philadelphia established its first public 
manual training high school. 

One of the milestones at the Centennial 
was the international christening of electricity 
chiefly typified in the telephone exhibit by a 
poor man, Alexander Graham Bell. He had 
not been able to get his own countrymen to 
appreciate its value. It remained for Dom 
Pedro, Emperor of Brazil, to do this. He was 
persuaded to listen to Mr. Bell’s voice over 
the wire and suddenly exclaimed, “My God, it 
talks.” He took back with him to Brazil an 
instrument to be erected there. The telephone 
has developed into an industry in which are 
invested hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
has saved hundreds of millions of hours of 
time. 

We are only on the fringe of the possibilities 
of radio and it may remain for the Sesqui- 
centennial International Exposition in 1926 to 
reveal possibilities of education through radio 
that are not dreamed of. 

The world has progressed so rapidly in the 
half-century since the Centennial Exposition 
and the spirit of freedom and liberty has ad- 
vanced so far and so fast in educational 
thought, that the exhibition planned by the 
Sesquicentennial Committee on Education will 
be of tremendous educational value. The gen- 
eral building plans call for a Temple of Edu- 
cation. Here will be an exhibition of processes 
of mental and moral development during the 
past half-century which will place graphically 
before the public the results of training, dis- 
cipline and breeding. 

Josiah H. Penniman, president of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, is chairman of the 
nas Committee of the Sesquicenten- 
nial. | 

Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, said, “As we see it, the 
Sesquicentennial is celebrating the birth of an 
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educational opportunity to a free people. The 
exposition can be made a powerful force for 
education. Millions will visit Philadelphia in 
1926 and they should be greeted with such an 
overwhelming affirmative expression of im- 
provement in education and social economy as 
to make the Exposition an epoch in the history 
of the world. As far as the State Department 
of Public Instruction is concerned, every 
agency will be shown in detail.” 





THE DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL 
AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 

The late J. H. N. Waring, after an able 
career in the schools of Washington and Bal- 
timore, took charge of Downingtown in 1921 
at a time when it was nearing the rocks of 
disintegration. He saw the vision of a new 
Downingtown growing out of the ruins of the 
old. Although his death in 1923 came prema- 
turely, he left behind a program, the observ- 
= o which would assure the future of the 
school. 


The first step in this program was to induce 
the State to take over the school and to give 
it the physical plant which alone will enable 
it to function properly. In the last Assembly 
a bill was introduced by the Department of 
Public Instruction, which is thoroughly in 
sympathy with the need of a trade school for 
colored youth in this State, asking the Legis- 
lature to sanction the incorporation of this in- 
stitution in the public school system of the 
State. The bill was not passed, but the fight 
is only begun. 


Efforts have been made during the past few 
years to assemble a corps of teachers whose 
activities would reflect the ideals of the ad- 
ministration. Last year Downingtown had a 
teaching force which included among its num- 
ber graduates of Howard University, the larg- 
est negro college in the world, Columbia Uni- 
versity, Hampton, Tuskegee, Union and Har- 
vard. This group secured excellent results 
with the material available. This year the 
appointment of an honor graduate of Bucknell 
to the academic staff and a graduate of Wil- 
berforce will further strengthen the teaching 
corps. 


Downingtown will not reach a point ap- 
proaching maximum efficiency this year or 
next. But the process of growth will continue. 
It merits the increased confidence and good- 
will of the community in which it operates and 
of the educational workers of Pennsylvania. 





SWIFTER to change than the customs is the 
scope of U. S. Education. In 1900, about 14,- 
000 bachelor’s degrees were conferred. In 
1910, 22,687 degrees. In 1920, 38,552. In 1922, 
47,854. In 1924, about 76,000. In 1900, the 
colleges graduated one person for every 5,400 
of the country’s population. In 1910, the 
= was 1 to 4,000; in 1920, 1 to 3,000— 

ime, 
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COMMENCEMENT DEGREES 


Every June finds a great and goodly number 
of college seniors about to enter the battlefield 
of life’ each dubbed with a degree of some sort 
which attests him qualified for knightly cam- 
paigns whither-so-ever fame and fortune lead. 
Likewise each June finds sprinkled among these 
callow seniors, veteran campaigners who be- 
cause of their successes on the aforementioned 
battlefield of life, have been summoned to re- 
port at some castle of learning or another and 
receive an honorary dubbing in recognition of 
services rendered. This year the following 
campaigners in “the world’s broad field of bat- 
tle’ were among those so honored: 


Gifford Pinchot, Yale ’89, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, received the degree LL.D. from 
Yale University 

Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, received the degree 
D.Ped. from Temple University 

Ezra Lehman, Principal of the Shippens- 
burg State Normal School, received the 
LL.D. degree from Bucknell University 

Henry W. A. Hanson, President of Gettys- 
burg College, received the LL.D. degree 
from Bucknell University 

Edgar Fahs Smith, former provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, received the 
LL.D. degree from Dickinson College 

George Gailey Chambers, professor of mathe- 
matics at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, received the degree D.S. from Dick- 
inson College 

Augustus O. Thomas, President of the World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
received the degree Fellow of the Insti- 
tute of Scotland 

Gilbert Alleman of Swarthmore College re- 
ceived the degree D.S. from Gettysburg 
College 

Holman White, Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in Philadelphia, received the 
LL.D. degree from Juniata College 

Frank Aydelotte, President of Swarthmore 
College, received the LL.D. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh 

James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor, received 
honorary degrees from the University 
of Pittsburgh and the Pennsylvania 
Military College at Chester 

J. Fred Wolle, conductor of the Bach Choir, 
which holds an annual festival at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., received the degree doctor of 
music from Princeton University 

David A. Reed, United States Senator from 
Pennsylvania, received an honorary de- 
gree from Princeton University 

Charles Scribner, publisher and editor, re- 
ceived an honorary degree from Prince- 
ton University 

Felix Schelling of the University of Penn- 
sylvania received the degree doctor of 
human letters from Muhlenberg College 
in recognition of his work in Elizabeth- 
an literature and his outstanding posi- 
tion as an English scholar 
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ALBERT LINDSAY ROWLAND 


Albert Lindsay Rowland, State Director of 
the Teacher Bureau of the Department of 
Public Instruction, has accepted the position as 
superintendent of schools of Cheltenham Town- 
ship at a salary of $6,000. 

Dr. Rowland was graduated from the Phila- 
delphia School of Pedagogy in 1904. He at 
once obtained a teaching position in the Robert 
Morris School, whose principal was the late 
Dr. George W. Flounders of Ashbourne. In 
1908 Dr. Rowland was graduated from the 
College of Liberal Arts of Temple University. 

In 1910 he was appointed critic teacher in 
the Philadelphia School of Pedagogy, and the 
next year was made principal of the Practice 
School and Assistant Professor of Pedagogy 
and Psychology. Under Dr. Rowland’s lead- 
ership this school became a center for educa- 
tional experiment and demonstration of teach- 
ing technique. 

Continuing his studies in the Graduate 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, he 
secured the degree of Master of Arts in 1911 
and later the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in 1914. 

In 1918 Dr. Rowland accepted the superin- 
tendency of Radnor Township, Delaware 
County. Here with the co-operation of a school 
board of fine intelligence and far vision, he 
consolidated the schools of the township into 
two centers; bought motor busses for the 
transportation of the children; established a 
junior high school and a plan of teacher train- 
ing in service. When Thomas E, Fine- 
gan became State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, he asked Dr. Rowland to come 
to Harrisburg to direct the work of teacher 
training for the State. 
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As the Director of the Teacher Bureau, 
Dr. Rowland formulated the present Penn- 
sylvania teacher program providing for a 
trained teacher in every classroom in the Com- 
monwealth by 1927. Under his direction the 
curricula of the State Normal Schools have 
been completely reorganized and these schools 
have been placed upon a sound collegiate basis. 
The system of certification of teachers has been 
entirely changed and thoroughly modernized, 
replacing the old examination system by the 
adjudication of credentials from approved in- 
stitutions. Dr. Rowland developed the Teach- 
er Placement Service, an agency whereby 
school officials may obtain competent teachers 
without cost to either the school district or the 
teachers. 





PENN STATE KAPPA DELTA PI PRE- 
SENTS THE ADVANTAGES OF 
TEACHING TO HIGH SCHOOL 
SENIORS 
Sigma Chapter of Kappa Delta Pi, national 
honorary fraternity of teachers, performed a 
notable service this year in presenting the ad- 
vantages of teaching as a profession to the 
high school seniors of the State. Hugh Pyle 

is president of the Penn State Chapter. 

The Sigma Chapter sent a letter to high 
school principals asking them to present the 
subject to seniors individually or at class 
meetings or by posting the letter in a con- 
spicuous place. 

The letter pointed out the purpose of Kappa 
Delta Pi and urged young men and women to 
consider seriously teaching as a profession and 
to study carefully the curricula of the School 
of Education as a means of understanding the 
preparatory work required for the profession. 


The advantages of teaching as a profession 
were summarized as follows: 


I. The Salary: 

Elementary school teachers are guaranteed 
a salary ranging from $1,000 to $2,000 ac- 
cording to the size of the district and the term 
of service. High school teachers get from 
$1,200 to $3,200; 303 Pittsburgh teachers are 
getting the latter amount. Principals and su- 
perintendents get from $1,400 to $5,000. The 
city superintendent occupies a position of as 
much prominence and financial return as the 
mayor. College presidents and state superin- 
tendents frequently receive as much pay as a 
governor. 

The average graduate of a technical school 
seldom gets more than $125 a month as a be- 
ginning salary; the rate increase is slow and 
uncertain compared to the teacher’s. 

Teachers’ salaries are usually unaffected by 
temporary business depression, industrial dis- 
turbances and enforced vacations. 


II. Other Compensations: 

The teacher has the rich satisfaction that 
comes from shaping the ideals and moulding 
the thought of the plastic oncoming generation. 
Never before has the nation so keenly needed 
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loyal, efficient citizens. The teacher holds in 
the hollow of his hand the future of democracy. 


III. Condition of Service: 

Teaching is a natural, easy transition from 
the life of a student. In no other profession 
does one so readily adjust himself to do his 
new work after the training period. 

The schedule of work requires a compara- 
tively short day, week, month and year, thus 
affording leisure for recreation, travel, study 
and social enjoyments. 

The modern school room is properly lighted, 
heated and ventilated. 

The tenure of office of the teacher is usually 
more secure than that of the worker in com- 
merce or industry. 

IV. Enlarged Opportunities: 

Old fields of educational endeavor are ex- 
panding. More teachers will be required in 
the established lines of education. New fields, 
such as athletics, health education and voca- 
tional training are growing in importance. 
Other lines are opening up. The day of the 
special class for the non-average child is here 
and educational experts will be in demand for 
the training of the dull child, the superior 
child, the under-nourished child, the sickly 
child, the defective child, etc. 

The new field of investigation and research 
in education challenges the brightest minds, 
for the field is unlimited and big things are 
yet to be done. The honors to be achieved and 
the rewards to be gained are well worth the 
striving for. 


THE CHICAGO SALARY SCHEDULE 


The much vaunted new salary schedule for 
Chicago teachers, which purported to have 
been worked out by teachers, administrators, 
tax payers, economists, experts in taxation, 
financiers, et al., discloses upon a_ careful 
analysis the proverbial colored gentleman in 
the woodpile. While there are satisfactory in- 
creases in salaries of junior and senior high 
school teachers, elementary and high school 
principals and supervisory officers, there are 
reductions in the salaries of elementary teach- 
ers in grades two to five, inclusive. To be 
specific, the proposed salary schedule cuts off 
$300 to $1,175 from the aggregate salary now 
paid teachers for the first five years and adds 
$5,500 each to the aggregate salary of enter- 
ing principals for the same period. It piles 
up high salaries at the maximum of schedules 
but provides no increase for teachers in the 
lower groups. 

Elementary teachers in Chicago have raised 
the question, when is a raise not a raise? 
They answer it as follows: When there is no 
increase at the bottom and no money to pay 
increases at the top. 

Small wonder that the proposed schedule is 
held in abeyance. 








THE Reading School Board has awarded the 
contract for the new $1,000,000 Cosmopolitan 
Senior High School which will accommodate 
2,200 students. 
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FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD 


Francis N. Maxfield, 
Director of Special Edu- 
cation in the State De- 
partment of Public In- 
struction, is leaving his 
present position to accept 
an appointment as pro- 
fessor of clinical psychol- 
ogy at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio. 

Dr. Maxfield is a gradu- 
ate of Haverford College 
and received the degree 
Ph.D. in psychology in 
1912 from the University 
of Pennsylvania. At that 
time he became instructor 
in psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 
and in 1918 was made as- 
sistant professor of psy- 
chology and assistant di- 
rector of the Psychological Clinic under Dr. 
Lightner Witmer, a pioneer in this field. In 
1918 he went to Newark, N. J., to organize a 
psychoeducational clinic in the Department of 
Medical Inspection of the Newark public 
schools. 

In November, 1920 he took up his recent 
work in the State Department of Public In- 
struetion. In this position he has promoted 
the psychological study of all children and the 
adaptation of school work to the individual 
needs and capacities of children as well as 
the special education of handicapped children. 

Dr. Maxfield was a member of the recent 
State Commission to Study the Conditions Re- 
lating to Blind Persons in Pennsylvania. He 
was active in the organization of the Clinical 
Section of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. He is chairman of the Membership 
Committee of the Pennsylvania Academy of 
Science. 

Previous to his teaching at the University 
of Pennsylvania, he taught science and mathe- 
matics in secondary schools, teaching for nine 
years at the Germantown Friends’ School in 
Philadelphia where he was vice-principal. 

In his new position he will teach and con- 
duct research work under Dr. H. H. Goddard, 
well known for his studies of the feebleminded 
and in other fields of abnormal psychology. 





Francis N. Maxfield 





VISION 

Three stone cutters were driving their chisels 
into a massive block of granite. A stranger, 
in passing, inquired of the first man what he 
was doing. 

“I’m cutting stone,” growled the laborer. 

“And what are you doing?” he asked the 
second. 

“I’m working for $7.50 a day,” he replied. 

The third man was asked the same question 
and looking up, with a flash of earnestness, 
he quietly answered: 
“I’m helping to build a cathedral.” 
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CLARA FRANCES SANFORD 


Clara Frances Sanford, who has been assist- 
ant director of music in the State Department 
of Public Instruction since September, 1921 
and acting director since February, 1925, has 
accepted a position as assistant professor of 
Music Education at the School of Education, 
New York University. 

Miss Sanford is a graduate of the State 
Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri with 
the degree bachelor of science in Music Edu- 
cation. She later attended Chicago University 
and Cornell University. ; 

For eight years Miss Sanford was Director 
of Music in St. Joseph, Missouri. She has been 
a member of the summer session faculties at 
Cornell University and at West Chester State 
Normal School. 





PRIZES AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
Prize for Essay on Methods of Teaching Sec- 
ondary School Science 

A fund of $20,000, known as the Julius and 
Rosa Sachs Endowment Fund, has been estab- 
lished at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity for the purpose of promoting the 
progress of secondary education in the United 
States. For the year 1926-27 the Fund offers 
a prize of $1,000 payable in June, 1927, for 
the best essay upon the topic “The Aims and 
Methods of Science Teaching in the Successive 
Stages of the Secondary School, and the_In- 
tellectual Equipment of the Teacher That Will 
Enable Him to Put These Aims Into Practice.” 
This early announcement gives ample time for 
the preparation of the essays which should be 
sent to the Dean of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City before Decem- 
ber 1, 1926. 
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Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships 

Application for the 1926-27 fellowships of 
the Guggenheim Memorial Foundation should 
be made in writing on or before January 1, 
1926 to Henry Allen Moe, Secretary, John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, 2300 
Pershing Square Building, New York City. 
Fellowships are open to all men and women 
who have proved themselves persons of unusual 
attainments in advanced study. Teachers who 
are on sabbatical leave on full or part salary 
are eligible. The fellowships yield a stipend 
approximating $2,500 a year. 


Graduate Fellowships for Expert Solutions of 
Safety Problems 

The National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters offers three graduate fel- 
lowships of $1,000 each for the study of special 
problems of safety education. The subjects 
are: (1) The Grading of Subject Matter for 
Safety Instruction in the Elementary Schools; 
(2) The Preparation of a Course of Study in 
Safety Education for the use of Normal 
Schools and (3) A Study of the Relative Im- 
portance of Positive Versus Negative Methods 
of Instruction. These fellowships are offered 
to help the National Safety Council in the so- 
lution of its safety education problems. Appli- 
cations should be sent to Albert W. Whitney, 
Associate General Manager and Actuary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, 120 West 42nd Street, New York City. 
The application should be accompanied by a 
brief sketch of the applicant’s preparation and 
his plan for such a thesis. Mature students 
with teaching experience are desired. 

Ithaca Conservatory of Music Scholarships 

The Ithaca Conservatory of Music offers 
100 scholarships, valued from $80 to $600 each, 
to deserving young men and women. The 
scholarships will entitle them to instruction in 
music or elocution for the term of seventeen 
weeks beginning September 22, 1925. The 
scholarship examinations will be held Septem- 
ber 19. Write to Mr. B. L. Johnson, Secretary 
of the Ithaca Conservatory of Music, Ithaca, 
N. Y. for further information. 


World Hero Prize Competition 

Clement M. Biddle of New York, a member 
of the Executive Board of the National Coun- 
cil for the Prevention of War, has offered 
$1,200 in prizes to pupils in secondary and 
higher elementary schools throughout ‘tthe 
world. Twelve prizes of one hundred dollars 
each will be awarded for the twelve best 
essays on the twelve figures in human his- 
tory most worthy to be considered as the 
world’s greatest heroes. Principals are re- 
quested to submit lists of twelve heroes—not 
living—chosen by their schools. Essays should 
not exceed 200 words and should be sent to 
Augustus O. Thomas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Award, Augusta, Me., on or before 
World Goodwill Day, May 18, 1926. Further 
information may be secured from the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 532 Seven- 
teenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 























LU M. HARTMAN 


Lu M. Hartman, who has been State Su- 
pervisor of Home Economics for the past six 
years, has accepted the position of Director 
of the Home Economics Department at the 
Mansfield State Normal School. Her new du- 
ties will involve reorganizing the home eco- 
nomics department there on a four-year teach- 
er training basis in order that the graduates 
of that department may be qualified for vo- 
cational as well as general home economics cer- 
tification for teaching in the public schools of 
Pennsylvania. 

As State Supervisor, Miss Hartman had an 
important part in the work of organizing the 
State course of study in home economics, in 
promoting the use of objective tests in meas- 
uring educational progress in the field of 
Home Economics Education in Pennsylvania 
and in stimulating interest among home eco- 
nomics teachers. 

Miss Hartman taught household arts for a 
year and a half in both the day and evening 
schools of McKeesport and for the same length 
of time taught vocational home economics in 
the high school at Towanda where she organ- 
ized and supervised the department. For six 
months prior to coming to the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction she was on the home 
economics staff at Cornell University. 

Miss Hartman received her B.S. at the Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College of the Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh. She 
was granted an M.A. at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, last October. This year 
the Tau Chapter, Penn State College, of the 
Omicron Nu Society, National Home Econom- 
ics Honor Society, awarded Miss Hartman 
honorary membership in the Chapter. 
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CONSTITUTION DAY 


September 17, 1925 will mark the 138th An- 
niversary of the Completion and Signing of 
the Constitution of the United States. 

While it is planned to have one day of the 
coming Education Week devoted to a consid- 
eration of the Constitution, it is fitting and 
proper that the purpose and value of this great 
document should be brought to the attention 
of the boys and girls of the State on Septem- 
ber 17. 

It is urged, therefore, that proper emphasis 
be given to the meaning of this great docu- 
ment to the American people on the coming 
anniversary. 


ARBOR DAY AND BIRD DAY 


October 28, 1925 has been designated by 
Governor Pinchot for the observation of the 
Fall Arbor Day and Bird Day. The Legisla- 
ture has wisely ordained that the school chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth shall be taught in 
the public schools the meaning, in terms of 
the welfare of the State, of the preservation 
of bird and tree life. The children of this 
generation must not reach maturity without 
a clear knowledge that conservation of these 
natural resources is patriotism in the highest 
sense of the word. Much material of use to 
the classroom teacher in connection with this 
observance can be secured without charge and 
the following is a partial list of the most im- 
portant sources: : 

Pennsylvania Department of Forest and 

Waters, Harrisburg 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

Suggestions for organizing programs and a 
helpful bibliography of material appeared in 
the March, 1924, ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES 

Current magazines contain many articles of 
especial interest to the teacher: 

The August Bookman contains the essay 
“Can It Be Taught?” by Merida Wilde which 
won the Bookman’s prize for the best paper 
on education. The “It” in the question is 
Good Breeding. The author outlines the poig- 
nant embarrassments of an able and sensitive 
girl whose home life has lacked a certain train- 
ing which is always co-existent with that elus- 
ive quality “good breeding.” She says “We 
strive so earnestly to teach culture in speech; 
why not emphasize culture in behavior? It 
is because such training may be widely helpful 
that I claim for others’ benefit this boon which 
shall be of ‘the greatest good for the greatest 
number.’ ” 

The August Century contains an article by 
Alexander Goldenweiser “Education Old and 
New.” Under the caption “Modern Education” 
he lists four goals (1) To communicate the 
past; (2) To build for the future; (3) To 
further the self-expression of the individual; 
and (4) To teach co-operation. One thought 
worth pondering is An ounce of creativeness 
outweighs a ton of passive absorption.” 
(Concluded on page 68) 
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THE LEBANON HIGH SCHOOL BAND 
In 1920 George Harbold, a member of the Lebanon High School faculty, organized a band 


which he conducted for the two ensuing years. 


The splendid Lebanon High School band which 


wins applause both in auditorium and on athletic field owes its beginning to that group of 
young musicians. Now there are fifty-two members. The leader is Arthur Loser (shown in 


the center of the first row, baton in hand). 


The Board of Education considers the band an educational factor in the school and willing- 
ly helps with its finances. Recently the Lebanon Kiwanis Club staged a minstrel show the 
proceeds of which was invested in new instruments for the band. 

Lebanon High School has numerous music clubs both instrumental and vocal. These fur- 
nish many worth-while programs during the school year. On May 7 the combined music clubs 
gave a concert, a feature of which was the cantata “The Lady of Shalott.” 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 
November 8-14, 1925 


“There is no frigate like a book 
To take us miles away.” 


September is the time for the teacher to 
make her plans for arousing the child’s inter- 
est in books. After all, reading is a habit 
like so much else that makes up the doings of 
the day and a teacher can do much in a single 
year to aid a child to form the reading habit. 


Who hasn’t forgotten worry, pain or sorrow 
between the covers of a book? All sorts of 
worries, pains and sorrows will be the lot of 
this little band with whom you share the most 
of your waking hours. By initiating them 
into the inner circle of booklovers, by urging 
them to read Heidi, Treasure Island and the 
many delightful stories of romance and adven- 
ture that are on the low juvenile bookshelves, 
you are inoculating them against many a dark 
and dreary season when they become grown- 
ups, for once the reading habit is formed it 
isn’t easily broken. 


Begin now to suggest to them the delights 
to be found in Bookland. Let Children’s Book 
Week, November 8-14, be the climax. Write 
to the National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 25 West 33rd Street, New York City for 
posters, programs and suggestions. 


A ROMAN BANQUET 
They Did As the Romans Did 


The Virgil class of the Honesdale High 
School last May invited the Latin students, 
members of the faculty and friends to attend 
Miss Paxon’s Roman Wedding, a Latin play 
in three scenes. The guests assembled in the 
school gymnasium promptly at five o’clock. 
The first scene, Sponsalia, occurs at the home 
of Cicero, who is heard practising an oration 
behind the scene as the curtain rises. The 
second scene, Nuptial, portrays the taking of 
the auspices and the marriage ceremony, The 
third scene, Deductio, shows the procession to 
the bridegroom’s house. All the characters 
wore Roman togas. ' 


At the conclusion of the wedding the guests 
were conducted by slaves to the lunch room to 
enjoy a Roman banquet. An invocation to the 
gods was given by the priestess. After all were 
seated, the faculty being the guests of honor, 
slaves brought water and towels for the wash- 
ing of the hands. Then the Roman dishes were 
served in true Roman style. The menus print- 
ed in Latin aroused considerable anticipation 
as to what was in store. The seventy persons 
attending the banquet enjoyed it and at the 
same time fixed vividly in their minds some 
of the everyday customs of old Roman life. 
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Edna V. Stover 


BUCKS COUNTY GIRL WINS TITLE OF 
“CHAMPION GIRL SPELLER IN 
UNITED STATES” 


In competition with champion spellers from 
every section of the United States in a Na- 
tional Championship Contest, Edna V. Stover, 
a pupil in the Yardley Schools, Bucks County, 
finished second and-won the second prize of 
$250 in gold. Frank Neubasser of the Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, Parochial Schools won first 
place, receiving a prize of $500 in gold. 

Miss Stover was selected as the Bucks 
County Champion in a Spelling Contest con- 
ducted in Doylestown, May 1, by County Su- 
perintendent of Schools, J. H. Hoffman. She 
then entered the regional contest held in Tren- 
ton, defeating the New Jersey Champions. In 
that contest she received a gold wrist watch 
as the champion speller. 

On June 17, she was entered in the National 
Contest held at Washington in the auditorium 
of the National Museum. United States Com- 
missioner of Education, John J. Tigert, was the 
presiding officer. As a winner in this contest 
she received the prize of $250 in gold and a 
silver medal. 

Edna is the product of the one-room school at 
Taylorsville, where Mrs. Dora Balderston 
taught her throughout her school career until 
five months ago when she was transferred to 
the Yardley School. Her present teacher is 
Mrs. Edith M. Tomlinson. 

Miss Stover made the Washington trip as 
the guest of the Trenton Times, and_repre- 
sented that newspaper in the National Contest. 





Habit is a mighty cable; we weave its thread 
day by day, and at last we cannot break it. 
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DENTAL WORK IN THE HANOVER 
SCHOOLS 
ETHEL MACKENZIE 
School Nurse, Hanover, Pa. 

During the school year 1924-1925, 857 of 
the 1,120 pupils enrolled in the Hanover grade 
schools had their teeth put in as good condition 
as dental care could make them. Each child 
visited a local dentist. selected by the parents. 
In many cases it was the child’s first visit to a 
dentist and much corrective work was needed. 

At the opening of school dental blanks were 
distributed to the children on which was a 
space for an examination of the teeth. All 
were urged to visit the family dentist and 
follow his advice. Later, when work was com- 
pleted and the blank signed by the dentist and 
returned to school, the child’s name was placed 
on an honor roll. 

Unique ways of holding the interest of the 
children were devised by the teachers. In one 
room a thermometer was drawn on the board 
and as a child brought back a certificate the 
mercury went up a degree. At Christmas time 
a tree was painted on which were candles for 
each certificate holder. Blackboard space was 
cheerfully given for the names and dates of 
dental appointments, this was a constant re- 
minder, and also had a good effect for the 
prestige of a child rose as his name was added 
to the list. 

Once each month the Honor Roll for Dental 
Work was exhibited in a store window in the 
business district, the list from the school hav- 
ing the greatest per cent of names leading. 
The whole scheme made the children anxious 
to have their teeth cared for and overcame 
the fear in many childish minds which resulted 
from hearing stories of suffering connected 
with dental work. 

It is safe to say there were more tears shed 
by the children whose parents did not permit 
them to visit a dentist than by those who went. 

A few days before school closed in the spring, 
all the children who had had their teeth cared 
for were given a picnic by the Parent-Teacher 
Association. 

A program of this kind in the schools has 
shown us that the majority of parents are 
willing to provide dental care for their chil- 
dren when the matter is brought to their at- 
tention. 





The teacher who does not read and never has 
read is not likely to ,induce reading in her 
pupils—M. H. Kerr. 
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SCHOOL MEN’S WEEK, LOCK HAVEN 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


Lock Haven, Pennsylvania, October 1, 2, 3, 1925 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


George D. Robb, Principal High School, Al- 
toona, Chairman ; 

C. M. Sullivan, Professor of Social Studies, 
Lock Haven State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Secretary-Treasurer 

Principal Dallas W. Armstrong, Lock Haven 
State Normal School 

Superintendent W. M. Pierce, Ridgway 

Superintendent T. S. Davis, Blair County, Al- 
toona 

Superintendent C. W. Lillibridge, McKean 
County, Smethport 

Superintendent W. A. Geesey, Sunbury 

Dr. Will Grant Chambers, Dean of School of 
Education, State College ; 

Principal A. M. Weaver, High School, Wil- 
liamsport 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1925 


9:30 A. M.—County Superintendents—Papers 
and Discussions 
Normal School Auditorium 
Chairman, Lloyd Hinkle, Superintendent 
Bedford County 
W. P. Trostle, Superintendent of Clearfield 
County 
Equipment of One Teacher Schools 
M. S. Bentz, Superintendent Cambria 
County 
A Look Ahead to Some of the Prob- 
lems of the County Superintendents 
W. W. Evans, Superintendent of Columbia 
County 
Training Teachers for Rural Schools 
A. P. Akeley, Superintendent of Potter 
County 
The Value of a Definite Course of 
Study for Rural Schools 


9:30 A. M.—City and Borough Superintendents 
—Papers and Discussions 
Price Hall 


Chairman, George Zerfoss, Superintendent 
Clearfield Borough 
Carl Milward, Principal of Milton High 
School, Milton 
Training of Teachers in Service 
George Schilling, Principal High School, 
Bradford 
Training Class Activities 
Charles Lose, Montoursville 
The Rewards of Teaching 
Nelson P. Benson, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lock Haven 
Diagnosing the Fitness of Pupils for 
the Various Trades and Professions 


11:00 A. M.—General Session 


Normal School Auditorium 


Chairman, Guy C. Brosius, Superintendent 
Clinton County 

Address—John W. Withers, New York 
University 
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1:30 P. M.—General Session 
Normal School Auditorium 


Chairman, J. W. Sweeney, Superintendent, 
Elk County 

Address—Junior High Schools—J. M. 
Glass, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg : 

Address—Dr. John W. Withers, New York 
University 

Address—School Budgeting—W. N. Deck- 
er, Secretary, Altoona 

Discussion 


8:00 P. M.—General Session 
Normal School Auditorium 


Chairman, F. W. Robbins, Superintendent 
of Schools, Williamsport 

Address—Francis B. Haas, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Harris- 


burg 

Address—John W. Withers, New York 
University 

Music furnished by Normal School 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1925 
9:30 A. M.—Round Table Conference 
Auditorium 


Chairman, C. E. Plasterer, Superintendent 
Cameron County 


11:00 A. M.— 
Address—Mabel Carney, Columbia Uni- 
versity 
1:30 P. M.—Round Table Conference (con- 
tinued) 


Auditorium 


Chairman, S. B. Dunlap, Superintendent 
Lycoming County 


3:00 P. M.—Group Conferences 
Auditorium 


Group A. Superintendents—Address— 
Mabel Carney 


Price Hall 


Group B. High School Section—Address— 
Thomas H. Briggs, Columbia University 


4:00 P. M.—Important Business Meeting 
Chairman, G. D. Robb 


Auditorium 


8:00 P. M.—General Session 
Auditorium 


Chairman, J. Herbert Kelley, Executive 
Secretary P. S. E. A. 

Entertainment furnished by the Normal 
School ; 

Address—Jessie Gray, President of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia 

Address—Thomas H. Briggs, Teachers 
College, Columbia University 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1925 


9:00 to 10:00 A. M.—General Session 
Auditorium 

Chairman, Superintendent F. S. Jackson, 
Punxsutawney 

Address—Physical Education and Ath- 
letics—Superintendent R. E. Laramy, 
Altoona 

Address—Mabel Carney, Columbia Uni- 
versity 


High School Section Meetings 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 3, 1925, 9:00 TO 11:00 A. M. 
English—Chairman, Laura Arnold, Ridgway. 
Room 24 

Mathematics and Science—Chairman, Geo. W. 
Williams, Altoona. Room 23 

Foreign Languages—Margaret Quigley, Wil- 
liamsport, Room 25 

Social Studies—Chairman, C. J. Alderfer, Port 
Allegany. Room 22 


Suggested Topics for Round Table Conference 


1. Should an effort be made to secure a better 
selection of students entering normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges? 

2. The place of the study of subject matter 
(as contrasted with theory and method) 
in the professional education of teachers. 

8. Rural schools as social centers. 

4. Has the value of drill in the fundamentals 
of the common branches been overesti- 
mated? 

5. Is supervised study desirable from all pu- 
pils? If not, what principle of division 
or grouping should be followed? 

6. Semi-annual promotion in graded schools. 

7. Educational value of institutes and asso- 
ciation meetings. 

8. How far shall the high school go in en- 
couraging social activities in the school? 

9. Has manual training made good in high 
school? 

10. Can the teacher training program go over 
in 1927? 

11. Shall we have a county unit of school ad- 
ministration? 

12. What should be the qualifications of a high 
school principal? 

13. What should be the qualifications of an 
elementary school principal? 

14. What should be the organization of a 
county superintendent’s office? 

15. Why the platoon school? 

16. What should be the extra curricula pro- 
gram of a senior high school? 

17. What should be the extra curricula pro- 
gram of a junior high school? 

18. What kind of examination is best for the 
county certification to high school? 

19. What is the answer for the poorly trained 
one-room school teacher? 

20. How can the State Department of Public 
Instruction best help in the interpre- 
tation of the course of study? 
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21. What is the relationship that should exist 
between the public high school and col- 
lege? 

22. What changes must take place in the cur- 
riculum in order that we may realize the 
fundamental objectives of elementary 
education? 

23. What changes must take place in the cur- 
riculum in order that we may realize the 
fundamental objectives of secondary 
education? 

24. How may we put into successful operation 
a more efficient program for character 
building? 

25. Mass athletics versus intensive training 
of the few. 

26. How may we co-operate with the churches 
in a program for religious education? 

27. What is the correlation between prepara- 
tion to teach certain subjects while the 
teacher is in college and the actual 
subjects taught by the teacher after she 
gets out of college? 

28. What is the most effective way to get ex- 
perienced teachers to keep abreast of 
the times professionally during the 
school year? 

29. Provision for individual differences within 
any classroom. : 

30. Is education failing to build minds for 
twentieth-century problems? 


31. Is the I. Q. permanent? 

32. What is the primary purpose of the high 
school? 

33. Is it possible to simplify the curriculum 
without impoverishing it? 

34. What studies should the junior school in- 
clude? 

35. What are the moral effects of student par- 
ticipation in school government? 


Announcements 

All departments of the Normal School will 
be in operation daily from 8:00 to 12:00 A. M. 
and from 1:20 to 4:00 P. M. Visitors will be 
welcomed at any time. 

A limited number of those attending the 
conference can be accommodated at the Nor- 
mal School with room and board for which a 
nominal charge of $2.00 per day will be made. 
All persons who wish to stay at the Normal 
School should make reservations in advance 
by writing the secretary of Schoolmen’s Week, 
C. M. Sullivan, State Normal School, Lock 
Haven, Pa. 

No fee will be charged for attending the 
sessions. 





READING NOTICE 


_Cleaning blackboard erasers need not be a 
dirty, dusty task. The James Lynn Company, 
14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago manufac- 
ture The Little Giant Electric Blackboard 
Eraser Cleaner. The @fficient and progressive 
teacher will give it a trial. 











Superintendents’ Directory 


Official List of County and District Superintendents in Pennsylvania, with their ad- 
dresses, corrected to September 1, 1925 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
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WientrnorGland ss)... < 5.55 ceniewes Wa! Cee PRINS 2.65. o's olSlacsterd asain arcane Aas Greensburg 
NUMER aarti s csc) wieleraie woe esi nere ROHIM re WICNADNS 360 5:c) owas wk Os wa teacsond Tunkhannock 


CEM aig eet eo eck eee We i WIENS as ok Son a evmcoe ee oweeeed York 





Ambridge boro 


Beaver Falls boro 


Bethlehem city 


Carbondale city 


Chambersburg boro 


Cheltenham twp 


Coatesville city 


Connellsville city 
Conshohocken boro 


' Ellwood City boro 


Ford City boro 
Greensburg boro 
Greenville boro 


Harrisburg city 


Homestead boro 
Huntingdon boro 


Johnsonburg boro 


Kittanning boro 


Lewistown boro 
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DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 


Name Address 
Boke Sense gt tat one ggg he | C17 eer AC (2 | Sap a pe ee 
TO ee EWS DOGS 65. oes osc os os CEREOWN . oo cee eee 
Pe rata reuel inl baste iM. 
Se ee e- eamuel Pausola ....). 05... os «ie AITO BE, 60. 5 oe sues 
Rit hin ik koe CAE NS CS | ee arr 
Ry teue AME a chsieee EASA oy ANA OE. oo ni. ssus.93'et 0.55 32s MLE ar '6) oe cos ork oo ale 
Dic tet nics tca. th lore am Frank Herman Fritz...........Ashley.............. 
BANGOR BOLO. 0b... .660i6ei008 AWW OGERIVER 5 oso: 6:5 15: 5559 since ic + AERAEOM ote oor ocrp erento 
Merit ee Floyd Atwell.................-/Beaver Falls.........B 
Dicwaeths ial roe IVD OR EI OUCKG ios oe 6. 8 ares a ERIN cle sais 5 oe 
Senate ear eae James N. Muir................/BebbleHem:.......... 
Pei ba do Canes Ee Po PAMURODY «-. 6: o's <6 oni0 Sai oso ROE as co cee 
Bloomsburg boro............ OR co ty ea ene ae Bloomsburg.......... 
iether ae aa one Thos: G. MeCleary «..........05: s.: ABEBRIGOOKS. 5 cs 
eee sna arage James F. Butterworth..........Bradford............M 
Baht cnsttsvaesoioreroeaee Bs Mei IMANINCR 5 555s, sists aller sono RU ERBERI ee id os Shes, cee 
Ee eae i (cc oe iy C12)" ee © | | oe 
oo ONO 55.20.5658 BAW APO NAY co oi oresinw ees Canonsburg.......... 
poe oyster ci Pan fee WIS. 5s 6 ie oie ccs SCARDOMOBIO..05.00 05008 
Carlisle boro............... BR OBR COT ea eras Carlisle... oc cen. 5% 
Peas eta gene ee ‘Thomas J. George.......... +. <G@rnegie.:.... 0.00008 
Perish itci seer RS Canonsburg.......... 
ec Ue GORY. oe oo. 5 60 ore :ss 2s AC BRIRDETSDUPE. 06.003 
pe eee eer Thomas L. a CU 
Nuon SOA As ORO WANG «0.6.6 6.55 0.0.0.6.9 MAE: 555 55 occ 0 
eee ee INN SGN WESEE 500556) « ts i doe gus vs CRS BBE BA wietere eters Gsccotays 
NSPAINION ICI... oss seen sos UN TR REDIS <2 og) ssss. oc « wiecsine Se CUT 2 a rer 
Reisas dena biae none KSCO NEL ZETIOGSS «0.5.5 )55 6 :0:0n,« ps OIOREMIENS oi.e.c cess «6 
nn eer DD, TF. MCIBDeRger 5.6.5. 555 65s oe SRBEORIB 05 sec cc es 
BReacoch cee. Sr ecg H. R. Vanderslice..............Coatesville........... 
beaks rove t Sacictate Paul. Wrtmeyer ........ 5.0... sCOMBBDIO.. 6.2.65 <0 
esesanas sleet Bela B. Smith................-Connellsville......... 
bse: sfateloe Chas. S. Hottenstein...........Conshohocken........ 
sie Rest caaiihteie Wisraieieiese IistbON NS. STOW «5 5.6.5 cosas 0: <8 CONV oars ces sees ec cscce 
a aks abso Vigtaes aoe Walter Re Douthett: «3.0... .< SDREDYe. 66565 5 3 ssw siete 
Dickson City DONG 666450 ar68 Lg ba re Dickson City........ 
TRS er me se gt res LCT EN: Ee Dr Co. : 2 
aati bye hice Ralph Radcliffe. .............«.<Dormmont.... 0.06.04 
Erste CRGUORM ore ae W. RDO... 5 5:0:5 65.6 ore EOS poser: oon en 6 he 
Pats apeveteysie oe esate BRS TIAL yo) 515-5, 5 03s (024 dic.n) 9 01d SREB oe OS ae 
Weel ener A. IRARCHIONG.. 5.6 6 256 os ov SRIOROS 6 cece s acca 
Dieta cle ee ee are KOMEA WV RONE 6 5.0 5:0 :0.0:0:550)<0n0,003 + SEDER ss 3 65. c/a-v ooo 
Eeasictergects ote cla eee —-- RN os sdpevn sie) te AM Tee ess 6 ec ea 
E. Conemaugh boro......... PAia SAD WOPR 06.6 5550 isis. 0 ae Conemaugh.......... 
Pav Natio W RAY SMIGN. soon ee so ee MOO CIEY. So oa. 
ar eee ee 1h Gal 0) arn Peete Se a aA 
ame wOrO. 6 scsi. wea cae ROVE CMEROIIDDS o.5)o%0 orc oisibuc ecace atest PAUNON oc cis6:s' 54.05 ees 
Bis ede doicha taste tiers ister John H. Campbell.............Carbondale.......... 
tape iucnanote one caate ge BG (ce ns cc 3 | C) (3 ar 
ee A ee OR DAL Cr 2 ieee eae cc) | oe a 
Re cca tih katy ial eral R. E. Rudisill.................McClellandstown..... 
Bales gia eeieeiae Thomas S. March.............Greensburg.......... 
ete sta are G. B. Gerberich...............Greenville...........M 
TAIGHOVET DOTO.... =). wis es 'scs.0's ore Fc) S10 112) ees, FAANO VCE osis: 3:50:65 62838555 
uhksvstors oe oineees CORE GRE WOO 6 o.oo 5.5.63 5 5:0:0c0\e SEARED URE cose < ors. 0, 31008 
Senne eee 7). SOB UNV SoA 5 655-52 5.0°% 010.04 6 jesits MAM ROIORII EG ote: oo 5's crs ates 
RN ere: Joseph B; Gabrio... .\........0.0:< +s oRARRIOEOR. 5 oes cece ae 
Mi toate teats PSD NOMABs 5.6.5.<.osls-oieirre Vinee Harleton...... 05.52 
ee GEE GMOS Soong 65 sis.s0 0 ccae:s PAEIODESORAG «. 5:a's or5.0:c00s 
plicuarersevevece Sole Bie AR BBUCIAY 5 6.0 2 0c. 20's 0.64145 AEE DOON Go. 'S sin osc k 
Paseo eas ce EES AV SOEMN DED «555.560. o 0 «6.0.6.7 SAE ooo Or sive sale 
Blacks ass estaeatetetele PWNS UGONG Soo 05.5 0:8 5s csniaie: «5 6 pRORIICCEES «os c/0ic' 3c tee 
face esas C. E. Wilson..................Johnsonburg.........Elk 
Johnstown city............. Sa MOON 25.6.6 55s coe sean Johnstown........... 
ee ee CCS ERIS soso 69:45:40) Snir Gre sade EEE eels lo. 8 a ochre c 
seed Ch cncuesica wernt saate RAIDIT S, PIDOWEY s . 55:5 5.50.5: « > 01RD ss 0 Vb sim cie aan 
beluhiswratsyscaieGisee COB SEIBIVIER oi555. 506 <)5%4.018-5.0 014 SORBONNE 055.5 cas oer 
Becontree sieee Clyde W. Cranmer.............Kittanning...........Armstrong 
Rohs ocin cesine BG AR OBB a. 555: «0 soya pisose tsk s CUTIE: 0 cere. ee 
Sao nr Walmer IC. GLO. «6/60: « < o:0,0 cio ¢ PURMROTE so os oe sc cae 
AR eRe. CNN EER soho 0:55 2 6 acs 5s0%e ste EOE roc os eee 
Se aye. - BS OBISDRURD . o.5.0 6 5.0: 64:60 DEDAMOR se soca nosso 
Bay dan aetoeres Chasies'S; Coxe.......6.05¢. 60%» EGWIStOWN:. ...ccs cll 


Northumberland 
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District Name Address County 
Lock Haven city............ Nelson P. Benson.............. Locke Haven......... Clinton 
LOGai CW iis» c0i505 s-+ «sinsicisie's Michael A. Dively............. BRON sci s sect aces Blair 
Lower lew BURY oe tosis sa Sie Pee BIMION oo. 0 58 Bo oie od was’ Pi ee eee Montgomery 
Mahanoy City boro......... oP See eee Mahanoy City....... Schuylkill 
Mahanoy twp.............. Joseph F. Noonan............. Mahanoy City....... Schuylkill 
McKeesport city............ Re Behe sf8 cocks Soros McKeesport......... Allegheny 
McKees Rocks boro......... Wea Pt RO MUIRINNR oooh oo. es 0: 0'e es eves McKees Rocks....... Allegheny 
Meadville city........... are . Ws IaWti asc occasse ewes INMN@RAGUE cos we scenes Crawford 
Middletown boro........... ER, Fa WGN got toss od el se arse Middletown.......... Dauphin 
Milton boro................ Carl W. Millward Dec dosiaickerareee Sa | eee ee Northumberland 
Minersville boro............ a SO 1 rr Minersville.......... Schuylkill 
Monessen city.............. Clark R. McClelland........... Monessen.........:.. Westmoreland 
Monongahela city........... NOH ENS DONG ec cc waive xccdledeus Monongahela........ Washington 
Mount Carmel boro......... Wilbur M. Yeingst............. Mount Carmel....... Northumberland 
Mount Pleasant twp........ Lloyd F. Rumbaugh........... Mount Pleasant...... Westmoreland 
Munhall boro............... Charles Ra Stone. <2... cone ene Mintel 5. <cceces Allegheny 
Nanticoke boro............. ye | ee Nanticoke. .........- Luzerne 
New Brighton boro.......... SW BO ess ssi eres ...New Brighton........ Beaver 
New Castle city............ Hew Go Granatiis owes os ce cuees New Castle.......... Lawrence 
‘New Kensington boro....... Esneat T. Chapman... ...........< New Kensington..... Westmoreland 
Newport twp..............- ER We NGHARG Secs cece deeeces oA Oe ae Luzerne 
Norristown boro............- 13 I) No) eee Norristown.......... Montgomery 
Northampton boro.......... Clyde S. Frankenfield.......... Northampton........ Northampton 
ORCI CY 655 5 626 sist 5 nice EGROY WeMGR es. e655 056 clerdinicas OGRE goo ee nt Venango 
Old Forge boro............. Loo Seine Old Forge. .........: Lackawanna 
Olyphant boro.............. Jno. A. Dempee yes. 2 's6.02:s:00:s Ofvonante. . << .\<iccae's Lackawanna 
Palmerton boro............- B. Frank Rosenberry........... Pains. os cous Carbon 
Philadelphia city............ Edwin €. Broome. . « .<.0..66.0% Philadelphia...:..... Philadelphia 
Phoenixville boro........... Weartnt E. PGletd «<< .c00 0250: Phoenixville.......... Chester 
Pittsburgh city............. William M. Davidson.......... PIctsoungiie. . « . <<... Allegheny 
Pittston City. 0. 5 6 c.08s ees om Byes gost s cine sdamieies PIRCMEOS ore cso: 00554 Luzerne 
Pottstown boro............. Norman W. Cameron.......... nO) eee Montgomery 
Pottaville city... .. 2. ..60.00% George Hi. Weiss. .......0:..0..2200. Pottavitles. .2.62 6% Schuylkill 
Punxsutawney boro......... aC Co a eer se Punxsutawney....... Jefferson 
RAGHOE GUD. 6 6 605s shes wee Sydney V. Rowland............ WHIRGME ao, sesdersin-accsecd Delaware 
Rankin boro................ CoP WSO N rece sicily oe racer Biraddochts eo. s5cc0'0:s:0 Allegheny 
Reading city... <.ci.c<<-06+<% RAG BONDE ods ius aco ewes Neato eo oss hile Berks 
Redstone twp.............. Date ee Repanne. .. 5.2 .c<s Fayette 
Renovo boro.............-+ Frank A. Berkenstock.......... eNO oo cassis: Clinton 
se te ORO crocs: cs sala areas Wee Rei icc ces cn e'n ws FRMIBORE So sac ouice'e Elk 

OSCE BOLO = 6 ss 6 eect ees os ed GING oes See o's 0s Beale IROGHONEOR 6 a 05.50.00 Beaver 
ieee GW Des atc crscnien Vg ACG are Belle Vernon......... Westmoreland 
SANG EWI ca ois oo ss 000 oie Wm. W. Spiglemeyer........... BONG onic ¢ oseceie:s Clearfield 
SAVIO POLO. 60.5555 cscs cewe | Fal SA C1 eae SOWO Gs coos cece ster Bradford 
SODEEDANE oo sn «sit wie o's 5S J. N. Waugaman.............. Scottdale Bec cawe eee a Westmoreland 
Scranton: Clty. <0: 00% 2 wees RERVSPOWG «os li)5.050.06. 0050016 «10 SOPEMIREMR 555: 3'<:5\0c0:0:0'2.0 Lackawanna 
Shamokin boro............. Joseph Howerth............... SAMOS 3525. Sea nn 
SHOMNONON So a wince 5 cress eees We EP, GAMING: oo coe swe ccccee SMIAIONNS oo oink sae s'e's 24 Mercer 
Shenandoah boro........... (fo Wer COMER en cle cis view n cesses Shenandoah.......... Schuylkill 
Steelton boro............... Chass SO DAG sdk ssics ceeess LC Dauphin 
Sunbury City... ce sces Walter A. Geesey.............- SUANUS WS. eo sidce Ses Northumberland 
Swissvale boro.............. SAA Ces eens Swisevales.. -oss.cccs Allegheny 
‘lampa@ua bore..:...... 2... Ue a PRRs a ero vlnccs oes sa ciees TRONS 6 56:0: « Sos n:0% Schuylkill 
Tarentum boro............. VD SS S| Chee ere ‘Faventunr.. 5c... Allegheny 
Daylor HOCO:< 36 sess cee ews’ Wot. S. Robinson... .........<<: WAVIGk. ovcctedvakes Lackawanna 
Ys, ee | Oo ee Olgnltant ..6..2 dues Lackawanna 
Titusville city.............. NOsmat MOONEZ. ¢ «6. snc eviecess "RICUBVINGs «<<< 07010100 Crawford ° 
PPTOHe WOT... oe 5. os oss cies WW BIROMRALE |. oo. scene ee SR UNOMERE Scho eda's cree ce Blair 
Uniontown city............. 1 3 ere Uniontown... << ..6: Fayette 
Upper Darby twp........... H. M. Mendenhall............. Upper Darby........ Delaware 
Vandergrift boro............ OS Fis CMM loci skicd oes swat e's Vandergrift..... 0... Westmoreland 
Warren boro. .....5........ NG. Ey Blears, occ. 5 ccc «os WaN Cig oes ose vicas Warren 
Washington boro........... | ORG OO RP ee Washington.......... Washington 
Waynesboro boro........... J. Clair McCullough... ......... Waynesboro......... Franklin 
West Chester boro.......... Walter Eb. Piilie. ..... 6 s00c0-2 West Chester........ Chester 
West Mahanoy twp......... Patek. Dugan... .... 0. 2.0%: Bost Creel. «sks Schuylkill 
Whitehall twp.............. Wea pti. isc ee csc ciees Allentown........... Lehigh 
Wilkes-Barre city........... Bt RE LOWE © cialx gis Sein tince cere Wilkes-Barre......... Luzerne 
Wilkinsburg boro........... William H. Martin............ Wilkinsburg.......... Allegheny 
Williamsport city........... Ba Wile PROMI EESIBe! os eset ccs: ssresalerets Williamsport......... Lycoming 
Windber boro. « ...........6%+ A A OO eer WHC E SS o-50'0.5 cisisinns Somerset 
Winton boro............... James L. Cosi BN a Seater WORM eas ciarc scien ctes Lackawanna 
Woodlawn boro............. OUNCE Fie EGGRG. «0. 50 cccenos Woodlawn........... Beaver 


ROR CIOYs osiic to eicis cio sce’ « Richard ©: Stoope: «... «:- 0.66.0: MOR ers acacsicadens York 








DIREC TORY 


Local Branches of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association 


1924-25 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Adams County 


County Inatitute .....ccccccccccccccwee 230 100 
Pres. Charles I. Raffensperger, Bigler- 
ville 
Sec. Myrna M. Sheely, Arendtsville 
Allegheny County 
County Institute ......ccccccccvesceces 2295 100 
Pres. S. Todd Perley, Avalon, Pitts- 
burgh 
Sec. Sebel’ White, North Braddock 
Braddock ..... cccsccccccccccsccccccsces 113 100 
Pres. Ida M. Kane, Braddock 
Sec. Ella M. Clarke, Braddock 
COPROBIO cccccscccccvscsccevececeocceses 68 100 
Pres. Thos. J. George, Carnegie 
Sec. Robert S. Doyle, Carnegie 
CARWROR. bcc ecace hs.ccswassioestinee esas eee 100 
Pres. Fred s. Gleason, Wilson 
Sec. Mazie Griffiths, Clairton 
Dormont ..ccccccccccccccccwccssccccccce 65 100 
Pres, Ralph Radcliffe, Dormont 
Sec. Jean Sloan, Pittsburgh 
Duquesne ...ccccccccccvccccseccsccccccs 126 100 
Pres. Margaret A. Black, McKeesport 
Sec. Anna Barron, Duquesne 
“Homestead ..... cecccccceesccccvcece oe) wae 100 
Pres. Jennie May Stark, Homestead 
Sec. Elizabeth J. Miller, Homestead 
McKeesport .....cecccccccccccccssccsccecs 304 100 
Pres. J. B. Richey, McKeesport 
Sec. Lucile Brubaker, McKeesport 
McKees Rocks ......cesscessseceeces « 100 
Pres, H. H. Hattman, McKees Rocks 
Sec. J. H. Humes, McKees Rocks 
DERI ID 6 :0%6:0 6 6 bss 50.0.5 bio b:0'0 10 a win wine bj0-0! blo 00 44 100 
Pres. Charles R. Stone, Munhall 
Sec. Max Wherry, Munhall 
WUCERDOULEE. o.oo 6:00 0194-0'0:0\b 2b :0'0\vonin sie eciese 2657 99 
Pres. Marguerite M. Elder, Pittsburgh 
Sec. Clarissa A. Moffit, Wilkinsburg 
Rankin .svoccscesecosesseves eeistvns ealeeie ae 100 
Pres. C. L. Wilson, Rankin 
Swissvale .....cccccecescvvsccses eovecce VE 100 
Pres. Isa Lee Ryan, Swissvale 
Sec. Mayme I. Eccles, Swissvale 
TarentuM .cccoccccccccccces accocee BD 100 
Pres. A. D. Endsley, Tarentum. 
Sec. Cornelia Karns, Tarentum 
WHEMRENEEE occccccccccssnceess conn aGn 100 
Pres. Vinnie E. Knappenberger, | Wil- 
kinsburg 
Sec. Lucy E. Fiscus, Wilkinsburg 
Armstrong County 
COMMGy TRGTIEUEO oko 66sec cccccciesiees «+ 486 100 
Pres. J. L. Hazlett, Kittanning 
Sec. Margaret B. Shubert, Ford City 
EER ne eer i er A 100 
Pres. Joseph Arnold, Kittanning 
Sec. Harold Traister, Kittanning 
Beaver County 
ce ie OS a seen) oe 100 
Pres. David C. Locke, Beaver 
Sec. E. D. Davidson, Beaver 
URS os Winn oso se eseeneosiies ss 89 100 


Pres. Samuel Fausold, ‘Ambridge 
Sec. Esther L. Baeuerlein, Ambridge 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 
NT TN. ois cai cee ce kehahenwen socce (84 100 
Pres. Floyd Atwell, Beaver Falls 
Sec. Elizabeth Barton, Beaver Falls 
DEE SOMO inn aeereccaeanaeank 71 100 
Pres. Paul N. Hamilton, New Brighton 
Sec. Donald G. Crowe, New Brighton 
WOOMINU oii 6 osc oscce sr xees ssveceue Bae 100 
Pres. O. H. Locke, Woodlawn 
Sec. Esther K. Dewhirst, Woodlawn 
Bedford County 
County TRetitate ...ccesccccccccs ecccce 846 100 
Pres. Lloyd H. Hinkle, Bedford. 
Sec. H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance 
Berks County 
County Enatitute 20.0666 coves O76 100 
Pres. Clinton E. Cole, Birdsboro 
Sec. Calvin A. Unger, Intervilla 
EE Sends ke cerdn baad cawhken a oanewe~he 574 100 
Pres, Walter S. Frees, Reading 
Sec. Helen Gaither, Reading 
Blair County 
a ere eer ccwe 258 100 
Pres. H. J. Barrett, Hollidaysbure 
Sec. T. S. Davis, Altoona, R. D. 1 
Fn, SOC E TTT ere sooccee O88 100 
Pres. George D. Robb, ‘Altoona 
Sec. Zella Mortimer, Altoona 
A Meee enews 57 100 
Pres. M. B. Wineland, Juniata 
Sec. Lodema Nogglie, Juniata 
pi re ers eee oe ae 100 
Pres. W. W. Eisenhart, Tyrone 
Sec. Grace Ishler, Tyrone 
Bradford County 
eM eee eee 385 100 
Pres. E. A. Quackenbush, Towanda 
Sec. Mary F. Campbell, Towanda 
OE, Swaiciisieesictemies viele newenurs cacosese &8 100 
Pres. L. E. DeLaney, Sayre 
Sec. Angie E. Heverly, Sayre 
Bucks County 
County Institute ...... coccccccece 488 100 
Pres. J. H. Hoffman, Doylestown 
Sec. S. M. Smyser, aencetecnbanne 
BE kee cadeecnetcisecces coccee 61 100 
Pres. Doron Green, Bristol _ 
Sec. Russell Carty, Bristol 
Butler County 
Coumty Jmetitute ..ccccsvccsecs ae . 345 99 
Pres. Loyal F. Hall, Butler 
Sec. _— =e Butler 
BRUTE: pre: y afnin nisi cle teialiseies 618 acp ie: (es . - 147 100 
Pres. Loyal” F. “Hall, Butler 
Sec. Emily Irvine, Butler 
Cambria County 
County Institute .... ecccccvcccscccce O56 100 
Pres. M. S. Bentz, Ebensburg 
Sec. Clara M. Shryock, Wilmore 
TRSE COMSTREEEE siccccecesesvess cece. ae 100 
Pres. J. M. Uhler, Conemaugh 
Sec. Elmira Martin, Conemaugh 
Bs a ee errs re ere oooe 472 100 


Pres. S. J. Slawson, Johnstown 
Sec. Margaret E, Lewis, Johnstown 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Cameron County 
County Institute .....cccccccvccccccsces 52 
Pres. Marian E. Larrabee, Emporium 
Sec. Christie Edwards, Emporium 


Carbon County 
County Institute 
Pres. James J. Bevan, Mauch Chunk 
Sec. Elizabeth C. Wills, Lehighton 
LOmsford § .ncccccccvecscccccces ae acacia 44 
Pres. W. K. Groff, Lansford 
Sec. Frank Hartman, Lansford 


PREMIOFIOR oocccs steer sececicecssccewcns 59 
Pres. J. N. Roeder, ‘Paimerton 
Sec. Emma J. Fee, Palmerton 
Centre County 
Comte SMSEGE. cn ccc ccc ce cccevecvacs ccs 339 


Pres. Arthur H. Sloop, Bellefonte 
Sec. S. S. Williams, State College 


Chester County 

COE RMEGGS oo 6 cccdicccccccsecenwes 525 
Pres. A. B. Moyer, Downingtown 
Sec. Mrs. S. Agnes Taylor, West Chester 

Coatesville 111 
Pres. Edgar C. Bye, Coatesville | 
Sec. Carrie E. Branson, Coatesville 

West Chester ......cccccccccccccsscesee 
Pres. Walter L. Philips, West Chester 
Sec. Margaret Wolfangle, West Chester 


Clarion County 
County Institute 
Pres. Merritt Davis, Clarion 

Sec. A. F. Reed, East Brady 


Clearfield County 

County Institute ......eeeeececereecves 557 
Pres. Grant Norris, Curwensville 
Sec. Ruth Williamson, Clearfield 

DuBois 
Pres. Wm. C. Sampson, DuBois 
Sec. Cannie Miller, DuBois 

Sandy Township .....-eeeeeeeerseeceeee 46 
Pres. Wm. W. Spigelmeyer, DuBois 


Clinton County 
County Institute ........ Seeencacedccnne Bee 
Pres. John E. Reish, Loganton 
Sec. Elizabeth Baird, Lock Haven 
DOck HAVEN ccscccccccccccccevecsecccce 59 
Pres. Nelson P. Benson, Lock Haven 
Sec. Cora M. Suiter, Lock Haven 


Columbia County 

County Institute ......ccccccccccvevecs - 249 
Pres. Harlan R. Snyder, Catawissa 
Sec. L. Ray Appleman, Benton 

TRIE. onc cnccscccwcesnepesscesevccscee 89 
Pres. M. E. Houck, Berwick 
Sec. Kath. C. Jones, Berwick 

Bloomsburg 
Pres. L. P. Sterner, Bloomsburg 
Sec. John H. Shuman, Bloomsburg 


Crawford County 

County Institute .......-cceeeeeeeee «vee $62 
Pres. C. F. Adamson, Meadville 
Sec. Martha E. Britton, Meadville 

MOGGGING cccccccecscvccccccsucs voneunes 91 
Pres. W. W. Irwin, Meadville 
Sec. K. Kielbaugh, Meadville 

Titusville 
Pres. F. Edith Palmer, Titusville 
Sec. Paul Murphy, Titusville 


50 


Cumberland County 
Commer TRACING sicko ccicctcccdcs eeeees 324 
Pres. Ralph Jacoby, Carlisle 
Sec. Florence Barbour, Boiling a 
COPS «oc kcciscccucdoces eccccccccccs ° 
Pres. J. C. Wagner, Carlisle 
Sec. Kathleen Riley, Carlisle 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Dauphin County 


County Institute coer essccceccoscecece 381 
Pres. I. D. App, Harrisburg 
Sec. Glennis H. Rickert, Halifax 
TERSUIGDUER, | 5 nc ccne guseascesacauwes ° 434 
Pres. C. H. Garwood, Harrisburg 
Sec. Elizabeth M. Regan, Harrisburg 
WRIGGIOOWR occ ccvcenccccesccscenscoees 
Pres. H. J. Rothermel, Middletown 
Sec. Clara F. Beck, Middletown 
PROOOD: cscaccccctiens ancdewsenneascews 69 
Pres. Lulu C. Tyson, Steelton 
Sec. Viola A. Helm, Steelton 
Delaware County 
Comm Te knock siscencescnceses 544 


Pres. William H. Swank, Media, R. D. 1 


CNG 5 saneseccudaccenesncaduaceceuuaes 290 
Pres. George S. Mitchell, Chester 
Sec. A. Lincoln Castle, Chester 
DGPOF oc viccccncsccsesccessntassaadtsecces 54 
Pres. Walter P. Douthett, Darby 
Sec. Lillian Kelley, Darby 
Headwear Teme isc accdcccds dcéeccaee 70 
Pres. Sydney V. Rowland, Wayne 
Upper TGR .cs csevessccccsiscoasvcs we 119 
Pres. H. M. Mendenhall, Upper Darby 
Sec. Minnie L. Spickler, Philadelphia 
Department of Public Instruction ........ 54 
Pres. Francis B. Haas, Harrisburg 
Sec. Jonas E. Wagner, Harrisburg 
Elk County 
County Tnatitate ..ceccccctesssceccs soewe SSC 
Pres. J. W. Sweeney, St. Marys 
Sec. A. M. Hawley, Weedville 
JORNGONDUTH . ccccccccccvcccesece ee 40 
Pres. C. E. Wilson, Johnsonburg 
Sec. James Lindsey, apenas 
TERS. vccecuuscereceusaacecs seivecneed 5 Oe 
Pres. W. M. Peirce, Ridgway 
Sec. Margaret R. Clark, Ridgway 
Erie County 
Coumty Institute .ccccescccsccccss eeceece 409 


Pres. I. H. Russell, North East 
Sec. Thos. G. saineteheiies Waterford 
COPF ccsecetes 
Pres. Harold a. Wolf, Corry 
Sec. Merrill W. Doolittle, Corry 
WOW va deedescdectistenteacccesecee ele aes 558 
Pre ¥. TF. Chamberlain, Erie 
Sec. Martha Mong, Erie 


Fayette County 

COE RMON oo ccc cccecuetuceeenee -. 864 
Pres. John §S. Carroll, Uniontown 
Sec. Mrs. Elsie W. Price, Uniontown 

Came tthe aco wns ce cocatcctecuceecsnces 107 
Pres. James C. Grossman, Connellsville 
Sec. Edna J. Brendell, Connellsville 

Dunbar TOWRGRIP 2 cccccccssseccesess oo © 
Pres. R. K. Smith, Leisenring 
Sec. Lyda Morgan, Leisenring 


Gonna TOWRME ve sccccdécveccctiaccus 115: 


Pres. R. E. Rudisill, McClellandtown 
Sec. Jessie M. Gault, Leckrone 


FROGRIOMG TOWNE ccceccacede ceuscncde 123 
Pres. A. W. Moats, Republic 
UMIOMEOWR cc ccgccccccccccosscesscacccee 121 


Pres. J. H. Alleman, Uniontown 
Sec. Ella Lyons, Uniontown 


Forest County 
Commie THe co occcccccccucses vedeces Oe 
Pres. J. B. Southard, Tionesta 
Sec. Florence Taylor, Marienville 


Franklin County 
County TRStute <cccccsvcesccccc setiooe oat 
Pres. R. G. Mowery, Quincy 
Sec. Ida E. Heller, Chambersburg 


100 


91 


100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


99 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
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Members Teachers 


ccccccee eocee 89 


Chambersburg 
Pres. U. L. Gordy, Chambersburg 


Sec. Cora McKeehan, Chambersburg 
Em eRe rey Pa Sea 62 
Pres. J. Clair McCullough, ‘Waynesboro 
Sec. Edna M. McDowell, Waynesboro 

Fulton County 
i ee RP eee re 62 
Pres. H. M. Griffith, McConnellsburg 
Sec. S. E. Walters, Akersville 
Greene County 
County WMS ...ccccvcscseveceocess ee 322 
Pres. H. D. Freeland, Waynesburg 
Sec. Kent Kelley, Waynesburg 
Huntingdon County 
COURT TROTICUES . 0:0.56.0's0cneeviecsccwsaee . 254 
Pres. M. B. Wright, Huntingdon 


Sec. Mary M. Rohrer, Huntingdon 
ce ee Se eee 41 

Pres. Margaret Coder, Huntingdon 

Sec. Juniata Heikes, Huntingdon 


Indiana County 


County Tretitute ...:.ccsccsse 549 
Pres. Claude Petted, Heilwood 
Sec. Maude L. Ewing, Saltsburg 

TRAIARR § ccccrcccccesccececessoce ora aaelare - 58 
Pres. J. A. Lawrence, Indiana 
Sec. Birdie R. Keener, Indiana 

Jefferson County 

County Inatitute .....cccccccccccceve ~- 404 

Pres. John Hughes, Reynoldsville 


Sec. Logan Smith, Falls Creek, R. D. 1 
Punxsutawney 
Pres. O. O. Williams, Punxsutawney 
Sec. Mary J. Fenton, Punxsutawney 


66 


Juniata County 
County Institute 
Pres. J. M. Burris, Mexico 
Sec. J. K. McLoughlin, Spruce Hill 


Lackawanna County 
County Institute 
Pres. Wm. J. Bartley, Scranton 
Sec. Mrs. Robert M. Northup, Dalton, 
z. D3 
Archbald ....ccccccccccecccscccscccccces 32 
Pres. W. A. Kelly, Archbald 
Blakely Borough ......ceeeeesccevcees « 45 
Pres. Madolin A. Evans, Olyphant 
Sec. Elizabeth J. Thomas, Olyphant 
Carbondale 
Pres. Mary B. McAndrew, Carbondale 
Sec. May Pengelly, Carbondale 
Dickson City .....ccccccccscesscccccs -- 56 
Pres. P. M. Brennan, Dickson City 
DUNMOTE ..cccccccccccccccvcccces oneweoe Mae 
Pres. Nellie McCann, Dunmore 
Sec. John T. McAndrew, Dunmore 
Fell Township .... 
Pres. P. H. Kennedy, Simpson 
Sec. Catherine ssa Archbald 
Old Forge ..... 
Pres. John J. Joyce, ‘ola’ Forge 
Sec. Sadie Heneghan, Old oe 
Olyphant ° 
Pres. Mary J. McHale, Olyphant 
Sec. Joseph E. Kelly, Olyphant 
Scranton 
Pres. John M. Beaumont, Scranton 
Sec. Mrs. Mary S. McDonough, Scranton 
Taylor 60 
Pres. M. J. Lioyd, Taylor 


114 


Sec. Kate Olmstead, Taylor 

TROOP .cccccccccescvvcssisvvececs 61 
Pres. Ben Machnofsky, Dickson “City” 
Sec. Mary M. Cowley, Olyphant 

Winton Borough .......eeeeeeees eeknhae 36 


Pres. Frances Kennedy, Jessup 
Sec. Margaret Walsh, Jessup 





100 


100 


81 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


63 


100 


100 


100 


99 
100 


100 


67 


100 


100 


100 


100 


83 












Mem 
Lancaster County 
County Institute 
Pres. S. A. Conway, Elizabethtown 
Sec. Elizabeth R. Martin, Lancaster 
CO 6k o 65 c0n vtbcnesesvendenee eve 
Pres. Henry F. Zerger, 
Sec. Anna B. Hershey, 
TMMOASOT 2 nccccccceccce 
Pres. B. W. Fisher, Lancaster 
Sec. B. F. Winkelblech, Lancaster 


Columbia 
Columbia 


Lawrence County 


County Institute ....... 

Pres. Chas. F. Ball, 
R. D. 8 

Sec. Grace M. Reed, Edenburg, R. D. 2 

Ellwood City eee 
Pres. W. Ray Smith, Ellwood City 
Sec. Cleo Hazen, Ellwood City 

New Castle ...cccccccvccccccccces pies 
Pres. Iretta Dart, New Castle 
Sec. Daisy M. Parsons, New Castle 


"‘Mahoningtown, 


324 


Lebanon County 
County Institute ....... 
Pres. C. G. Dotter, Annville 
Sec. Anna G. Ziegler, Lebanon 
Lebanon 
Pres. C. A. Boyer, Lebanon 
Sec. Minnie E. Pott, Lebanon 


267 


124 


Lehigh County 


County Institute .... 
Pres. Mervin J. Wertman, Allentown, 
Sec. Robert c. Landis, Allentown 

Allentown 
Pres. Herbert H. Wentz, “Allentown 
Sec. Mabel M. Heberling, Allentown 


Luzerne County 

County Institute . 1647 
Pres. Frank P. Hopper, Wilkes- Barre 
Sec. William G. oussnanann one 

BURBS “TOWARD 6 6.2:6:50.0:08:0-00 ss 08 eoe 91 
Pres. Joseph B. Gabrio, "Hazleton 
Sec. Louisa Davis, Drifton 

Hasleton cc icccccsccoss beewe 
Pres. A. D. Thomas, Hazleton 
Sec. Harry F. Grebey, Hazleton 

Nanticoke 
Pres. A. P. Diffendafer, Nanticoke 
Sec. John Davis, Nanticoke 

Newport Township - 
Pres. H. U. Nyhart, Glen Lyon 
Sec. Agnes Ravin, Glen Lyon 

Pittston oe 
Pres. Sarah Fay, Pittston 
Sec. Charlotte Hart, Pittston 

Wilkes-Barre ...... 
Pres. H. H. Zeiser, Wilkes-Barre 
Sec. Geo. W. Houck, Wilkes-Barre 


ee eeee eeeeeeeee 


224 


Lycoming County 
County Institute 
Pres. Sylvester B. Duniap, Muncy 
Sec. George A. Ferrell, Picture Rocks 
Williamsport ...ccccccccccceces 
Pres. Mary A. Shorkley, ‘Williamsport 
Sec. Pauline Faber, Williamsport 


+. 317 


McKean County 

County Institute ........... -. 225 
Pres. C. W. Lillibridge, Smethport 
Sec. Carrie Day, Smethport 

Bradford Laimenne > ee 
Pres. Paul C. Snyder, Bradford 
Sec. Mrs. Minnie L. Davison, Bradford 

Kane ...cece inéupeveciee “Oa 
Pres. Jennie Benson, Kane 
Sec. Jene Norman, Kane 


Mercer County 
County Institute ‘ 
Pres. Wm. M. Johnston, Mercer 
Sec. Kate G. Barnes, Mercer 


September, 


No. of Per cent 
bers Teachers 





1925 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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100 


100 


100 


100 
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No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Farrell ..... coccccce coos 106 
Pres. S. M. Robb, Farrell. 
Sec. Howard Eddy, Farrell 

GRBGMVIIE oo dcsc copesctias eee 53 
Pres. Myron F. Barrett, * Greenville 
Sec. Pearl Kanengeiser, Greenville 

BRRTOR: osc emcss 
Pres. W. D. Gamble, ‘Sharon 
Sec. Daisy A. Downs, Sharon 


Mifflin County 


County Institute occ. ccccecese cocccccce 
Pres. R. J. Hartzel, Milroy 
Sec. Pauline Dippery, Lewistown 


eee 139 


237 


Monroe County 


County Institute 
Pres. J. M. Yetter, Stroudsburg 
Sec. Theo. S. Metzger, Stroudsburg 


Montgomery County 


County THmttee) \.dscievccccicnevecceotes 
Pres. Edward R. Robbins, Jenkintown 
Sec. C. W. Wotring, East Greenville 

Abington Township ......... é 
Pres. E. S. Ling, Glenside 
Sec. Alice Weaver, Media, R. D. 3 

Cheltenham Township ...... 
Pres. Albert L. Rowland, Elkins Park 
Sec. Elizabeth Scarborough, Hatboro 

Conshohocken cece ccccecccccccccsces 
Pres. Chas. 8. Hottenstein, ‘Conshohocken 
Sec. Lillie Steele, Conshohocken 

Lower Merion Township .............+:. 
Pres. H. Roy Wolf, Ardmore 
Sec. William P. Nash, Narberth 

Norristown .... 
Pres. H. O. Dietrich, Norristown 
Sec. Chas. Miller, Norristown 

POCtBtOWR .ncccccccccccccccsccccece cece 9 
Pres. H. K. Reiss Holston, ‘Pottstown 
Sec. Ruth Davidheiser, Pottstown 


Montour County 
County: Tmstitute <ccccccccccs 
Pres. D. N. Dieffenbacher, Danville 
Sec. Mary B. Love, Jerseytown 


Northampton County 
County Institute ws 
Pres. G. A. Grim, Nazareth 

Sec. A. O. — Bath 
Bethlehem .... 
Pres. P. J. Hall, “Bethlehem 
Sec. B. D. eon Bethlehem 
Haston ..cccscccesecs 

Pres. Chas. 'F. * Stecker, Easton 

Sec. Paul S. Gayman, Easton 
Northampton ....c<sccews Dheamneae, aan 

Pres. Clyde 8. Frankenfield, ‘Northamp- 


ton 
Sec. po Shafer, Northampton 
Northumberland County 


COUNTY BRSCISEES oc ccvecccccaccce coccce 384 
Pres. George L. Swank, Sunbury 
Sec. Claire E. Scholvin, Northumber- 
land 
Coal Township 
Pres. D. T. Meiseberger, ‘Shamokin 
IN «a aicaciux coqgecacGus 
Pres. Carl Ts. ‘Millward, * Milton 
Lura Mundy, Milton 
Carmel ... 
. W. M. Yeingst, Mount Carmel 
Flossie Dietrick, Mount Carmel 
Shamokin ....... 
Pres. Joseph Howerth, Shamokin 
Sec. W. W. Stauffer, Shamokin 
SURENT  ccccccecscness 
Pres. W. A. Geesey, Sunbury 
Sec. Mary C. Gearhart, Sunbury 


Perry County 
County Institute 


Pres. Jas. E. Ulsh, Millerstown 
Sec. Early Ickes, Landisburg 


Philadelphia 
Pres. Walter Lefferts, Philadelphia 
Sec. 


Clement EB. Foust, Philadelphia 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Pike County 


County Institute ..........06- ctcncene . an 
Pres. C. B. Dissinger, Milford 
Sec. Ira C. Markley, Milford 


Potter County 


County Institute 
Pres. C. A. Roberts, Ulysses 
Sec. Edith Lane, Ulysses 

Schuylkill County 

County Institute 
Pres. T. E. Moser, Muir 
Sec. H. Clay Martin, Pottsville 

Aghland ..ccccccccccccescccce te 
Pres. Edw. W. Taylor, Ashland 
Sec. Edith Martin, Ashland 

Mahaney Ce cc cswccccvcwewscessescdcce 87 
Pres. H. T. Bagenstose, Mahanoy City 
Sec. Ethel Dawson, Mahanoy City 

Mahanoy Township ..... cccccccccccccee 66 
Pres. Mary C. Tahaney, Mahanoy City 
Sec. William J. Hillibush, Mahanoy 

City 

Minersville 
Pres. Sada Tovey, "Minersville. 

Sec. Gertrude Brady, Minersville 

PORBOINE caccccncscacacasccnstacensess$s 92 
Pres. J. H. Umhenhen, Pottsville 
Sec. R. A. Reid, Pottsville 

Shenandoah 
Pres. J. W. Cooper, "Shenandoah 
Sec. Katherine McHale, Shenandoah 

TAMAGUR 2. cccccccccccccccecccccesccce 59 
Pres. J. F. Derr, Tamaqua 
Sec. Martha W. King, Tamaqua 

West Mahanoy Township ........ coe GO 
Pres. A. D. O’Donnell, Lost Creek 
Sec. John J. Burke, Shenandoah 


Snyder County 
County Institute 
Pres. Harold W. Follmer, Middleburg 
Sec. Katie Rearick, Beavertown 
Somerset County 
County Institute ...cscccccccccccccccecs . 
Pres. Bert S. Walker, Berlin 
Sec. Margaret Glotfelty, Elk Lick 
WIRGRER co ccccccecescesccvevescoeeccceee 59 
Pres. J. W. Hedge, Windber 
Sec. Estella Kinney, Windber 


Sullivan County 
County Institute ...cccccscccccces caine Aan 
Pres. M. R. Black, Lopez 
Sec. Oda Behr, Lopez 


Susquehanna County 
County Institute 


Pres. C. M. James, New Milford 
Sec. Mary Keefe, Susquehanna 


Tioga County 
County Institute 
Pres. R. L. Butler, Wellsboro 

Sec. Eleanor Donovan, Elkland 


Union County 
County Institute ........-eeceeees éeoue 
Pres. Emory O. Bickel, Mifflinburg 
Sec. Cyrus W. Huff, New Columbia 


Venango County 
County Institute 
Pres. C. E. Wertman, Franklin 
Sec. W. C. Frantz, Rouseville 
PRAM nc de cterivcasencneqdicecnsvuns ae & 
Pres. G. Morgan Davis, Franklin 
Sec. Eleanor M. Schill, Franklin 


Oil City 
Pres. Evaline Kiser, Oil City 
Sec. Mildred Whitford, Oil City 


Warren County 
County Institute .......... 
Pres. R. R. Merrill, Youngsville | 
Sec. Mrs. E. E. Robison, Warren 


Warren 
Pres. M. .H. Deardorff, Warren 
Sec. P. W. M. Pressel, Warren 


covcccce 46 


104 


- 135 


556 


279 


278 


223 


- 111 


coe 239 
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Per cent 
Teachers 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


76 


100 


100 
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of Per cent 


shea Teachers 


Washington County 

County Institute .............. acwibaien 
Pres. H. S. Kuder, Canonsburg 
Sec, F. W. McVay, Canonsburg 

Canonsburg 
Pres. F. W. McVay, Canonsburg 
Sec. Mary I. Mercer, Canonsburg 

Charleroi 
Pres. Thomas L. Pollock, Charleroi 
Sec. Mary I. Mercer, Canonsburg 

Donora 
Pres. Russell L. Church, Donora 
Sec. Carmen Kahle, Donora 

SII, bo c.nccawsaskestccasabeenes 71 
Pres. John H. Dorr, Monongahela City 
Sec. Mary B. Collins, Monongahela 

City 

Washington 
Pres. L. R. Crumrine, Washington 
Sec. Everette E. Moore, Washington 


- 979 


Wayne County, 
County Institute 
Pres. J. J. Koehler, Honesdale 
Sec. Mrs. Grace S. Perham, Gravity 


Westmoreland County 


County Institute 
Pres. W. G. Dugan, Greensburg 
Sec. Cora L. Allen, Parnassus 

Greensburg 
Pres. R. Nesbit Straley, Greensburg 
Sec. Jessie I. Potts, Greensburg 

Jeannette 
Pres. D. C. Longanecker, Jeannette 
Sec. May Ruffner, Greensburg 

EMEIORS oc cccwecasesesensees 
Pres. Mrs. Anna K. Ulerich, ‘Latrobe 
Sec. Helen P. Mercer, Latrobe 

Monessen 
Pres. C. R. McClelland, Monessen 
Sec. W. F. Blackburn, Monessen 

Mount Pleasant Township ..........ee.0- 77 
Pres. Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Mt. Pleasant 
Sec. Helen L. Kephart, Mt. Pleasant 

New TEOnBINtON o.cccscccccn caves 
Pres. H. B. Weaver, New Kensington 
Sec. Mary O. Watson, New Kensington 

Rostraver Township 
Pres. Charles E. Dornan, Donora 
Sec. Elva Owens, Monessen 

Vandergrift 
Pres. R. C. George, Vandergrift 
Sec. J. I. Adams, Vandergrift 


Wyoming County 
County Institute ...... . 
Pres. Irvin D. Ritter, “Tunkhannock 
Sec. Mabel Martin, Meshoppen 


York County 

County Institute 
Pres. W. F. Wilson, York 
Sec. H. M. Cooper, York 

Hanover ...... 
Pres. G. W. Peffer, Hanover 
Sec. E. Julia a Hanover 

TO cc rwesccaciane e602 Cee esees 273 
Pres. C. B. Heinly, York 
Sec. E. A. Glatfelter, York 


State Normal Schools: 


Bloomsburg State Normal School 
Pres. W. B. Sutliff, Bloomsburg 
Sec. Gladys J. Hadley, Bloomsburg 

Central State Normal School 
Pres. R. S. McDougall, Lock Haven 
Sec. L. J. Ulmer, Lock Haven 

Cheyney Training School for Teachers.. 13 
Pres. Leslie Pinkney Hill, Cheyney 

Clarion State Normal School ........... 22 


Number of Local Branches, 227. 


Number of members of the Association including 116 life members, 51,627 (97.2 


53,072 certificated teachers of the State). 


Of the 213 Local Branches, exclusive of the 14 Colleges, Universities and Special Schools, 


including all of the State Normal Schools, 200 or 93.89 per cent were 100 per cent in their membership 
in the Association for 1924-25. 
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100 
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September, 


1925 


No. of Per cent 
Members Teachers 


Pres. C. C. Green, Clarion 
Sec. J. W. F. Wilkinson, Clarion 
Cumberland Valley State Normal School 
Pres. S. S. Shearer, Shippensburg 
Sec. Nora Kieffer, Shippensburg 
East Stroudsburg State Normal School.. 
Pres. T. T. Allen, East Stroudsburg 
Sec. Carrie Ethel Baker, East Strouds- 
burg 
Edinboro State Normal School 
Pres. C. C. Crawford, Edinboro 
Sec. W. J. Snyder, Edinboro 
Indiana State Normal School .......... 
Pres. Mary D. Reed, Indiana 
Sec. Ethel Farrell, Indiana 
Keystone State Normal School ........ 
Pres. Charles C. Boyer, Kutztown 
Sec. Mary E. Rickenbach, Kutztown 
Mansfield State Normal School 
Pres. George W. Cass, Mansfield 
Sec. Helen R. Jupenlaz, Mansfield 
Millersville State Normal School 
Pres. Samuel B. Stayer, Millersville 
Sec. Daphne Harper, Millersville 
Slippery Rock State Normal School.... 
Pres. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Slippery 
Rock 
Sec. George L. Hamm, Slippery Rock 
Southwestern State Normal School..... 
Pres. Carroll D. Champlin, California 
Sec. Mrs. Susan Godfrey, eee 
Senior Students ..........08- eee 
West Chester State Normal School. 
Pres. Andrew Thomas Smith, 
Chester 
Sec. Anne M. Goshen, West Chester 


ee eeeeee 


West 


Colleges, Universities and Special Schools 


Albright College ..csecccceces 
Pres. C. A. Bowman, Myerstown 
Sec. V. C. Zener, Myerstown 

Allegheny College 
Sec. F. G. Henke, Meadville 

Bucknell University 
Pres. George B. Lawson, Lewisburg 
Sec. H. S. Everett, Lewisburg 

Carnegie Institute of Technology ..... 
Pres. Thomas S. Baker, Pittsburgh - 
Sec. Fred J. Hartman, Pittsburgh 

Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural 

School ..... cee > 
Pres. Madison W. Tignor, Downingtown 
Sec. Lillian M. Rhoades, Downingtown 

Elizabethtown College .......-++++- cee wee 
Pres. H. K. Ober, Elizabethtown 
Sec. H. H. Nye, Elizabethtown 

Lafayette ....... 
Pres. Wm. O. Allen, Easton 
Sec. Fred W. Slantz, Easton 

Lehigh University 
Pres. Thomas Butterfield, Bethlehem 
Sec. Kenneth Smiley, Bethlehem 

Pennsylvania Institute of Deaf and 

DaMd .ccovccees cee 
Pres. Louise Upham, Mt. ‘Airy, Phila. 
Sec. Jeannette J. Christmas, Mt. Airy, 


Phila. 

Pennsylvania State College ......... 
Pres. C. Everett Myers, State College. 
Sec. David Allen Anderson, State 

College 

Temple University ..ii00cce ° 

Pres. Laura H. Carnell, Philadelphia 


Sec. George E. Walk, Philadelphia 
University of Pennsylvania ... 

Pres. George G. Chambers, Philadelphia 

Sec. J. H. Minnick, Philadelphia 
University Of PItteourge occcec cd veccce.e 

Pres. C. A. Buckner, Pittsburgh 

Sec. Clyde B. Moore, Pittsburgh 
Villa Maria .....cccceece 

Sec. Sister Maria ‘Alma, Immaculata 


44 


41 


135 
50 


29 


30 


37 


53 
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Receipts 
I. Membership Dues: 
Annual membership .......... 
Life membership ........ ee 
II. State Appropriation: 


To distributing the Journat to 


$14,840 00 
30 00 
$14,870 00 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
From December 16, 1924 to June 30, 1925 


Secretaries of School Boards 

for the period June 1, 1924 to 

BESS EE, SSS. ob bbc rtscetwa qesecseccente 
III. Advertising: 


Regular Numbers of arg a $13,922 93 


1924 Special an School Build- 
IGS: JOURMAL,...«. viséeco0scjeace 
1925 Special me School Build- 
INGS JOURNAL, 22 s\cccecccccce 


IV. Subscriptions to Journal: 


School Board ........ 
Miscellaneous 
Special New School Buildings 

Number ... 


V. Interest: 
Daily Balances 


VI. Rent: 


Second and third floor apartments.... 


VII. Miscellaneous: 


One-half net receipts for com- 
mercial exhibits at Erie con- 
WORUMOE o ceccescceccenevoes . 

Sale of cuts in Special Number 
of Journal 

Refund on Postage from Edu- 
cational Press Ass’n 

List of School Board Secretaries 

Sale of Bound Volumes...... 

Sale of Extra copies of JouRNAL 

Refund on flowers for Doctor 
Becht 

Sale of 2 office rugs 

Sale Of t£0n f€ne@.cccccsccses 

Addressing envelopes with ad- 
dressograph 

Refund on insurance.......... 

Berth on Special Pullman for 
Indianapolis .. 


Total Receipts ... 


Expenditures 


I. General Control: 
Traveling expenses: 


Executive Council. $1,288 90 
Executive Secretary 281 10 
Assistant Editor .. 22 18 


Supplies (office and addresso- 

graph) 
WOMMHONE const c vesiccnnesces 
Freight and Express .... 
Rent 
fT Peer TT LOT 
Janitor Service 
Legal Service 
Light, Power, Heat and me» 
Postage . 
Printing and Stationery...... 
Telephone and Telegraph 


II. Personal Service: 


Salaries: 
Executive Secretary 
Assistant Editor 
SORICIBED ceric oes cesses ~ 
Stenographer i... cccccscsec 
Addressograph Clerk 
Mailing List Clerk 


10,773 92 


840 00 


$331 


$1,592 
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25,536 85 


276 75 


648 24 


320 00 


578 78 


$45,730 62 


3,622 91 


Treasurer (12 months) 


$500 00 
Extra Clerical Help......... . 


118 41 


$8,872 91 


III. Association Activities: 


1, PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JourNAL: 
Printing and mail- 
ing (7 months). $18,790 01 
Half-tone cuts .... 95 81 
1924 Special New 
School Bldgs. No. 
1925 Special New 
School Bidgs. No. 


9,360 18 
356 00 





$28,602 
3,247 


State Meetings: 
Erie 


2. 
98 
3. National Meetings: 
4 
5 


35 
00 


Indianapolis 
. World Meetings: 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
Committees: 
Legislation 
Necrology . 
Permanent 
quarters 
Retirement 


To Permanent Fund: 


Transfer of funds 
V. To Capital Outlay: 
Permanent Headquarters: 
Purchase Price 
Remodeling 
Equipment 


34,990 13 


VI. Miscellaneous: 
Advertising office rugs for sale 
Advertising PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot Journat in Stand- 
ard Rate and Data of Ser- 
vice 
Auditing Treasurer’s Books... 
Dues to other organizations: 
Chamber of Com- 
merce .. $12 50 
Educational Press 
Assn. of America 5 00 
100 00 
90 00 


$1 44 


00 
00 


National Education 
Association 
Service Bureau .. 


Insurance and Bonds......... 87 
Insurance on Permanent Head- 
GUMNOIG, cc dicdencecsacacas 120 
Refund on Membership Dues.. 1 
Taxes on Permanent Head- 
QUAPteETS ccccccccesccccce 
Flowers for Doctor Becht dur- 
ing illness 


670 


- $86,836 
= 666 
45,730 


"596,397 


86,836 
$9,560 


Total Expenditures ........... 
Balance in Treasury, December 15, 1924..... 
Receipts, December 16, 1924—June 30, 1925. 


so ape December 16, po 30, 
925 


Balance in Treasury, June 30, 1925. veuscedeus 


Jno. C. Wacner, Treasurer, 
Carlisle, Pennsylvani 





IF 


It takes a fifty-thousand dollar man to 


Guide a client, 

Develop a coal mine, 

Put a corporation on its feet— 
What is that teacher worth who takes 

That boy of yours and— 

Guides him, 

Develops him, 

Puts him on his feet, and 

Makes a man of him? 


—C. H. LeVitt 


33,679 78 


5,000 00 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 








This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
material issued by the Department. 





DEPARTMENT ORGANIZATION 


The form of the organization of the Department of Public Instruction is justified 
and effective in direct proportion as it insures efficient service to school districts in 
their plans for the education of their girls and boys. While there may be some further 
adjustments in the organization of Department personnel to serve better the needs of 
the schools, the form as given below is substantially completed. 

One of the chief aims of the organization is to eliminate all overlapping of function 
so that the staff of the Department may give school districts direct and prompt service. 
To make this type of service available, communications from school officials should be 
addressed directly to the particular members of the Department staff authorized to deal 
with the subjects or problems in question. Local school officials will likewise 
save time and effort if they, in turn, will deal directly with the county or district super- 
intendent of schools, as the case may be, in all administrative matters that come under 
his jurisdiction, who if the question at issue requires will communicate with the appro- 
priate staff member of the Department. 

From time to time important projects, as they develop, will be assigned to deputies 
for coordination. The organization set-up in the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL will 
always indicate such special assignments. 











STAFF ORGANIZATION 
FRANCIS B. HAAS, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


: Deputy Superintendents 
JAMES N. RULE....... Secondary Education . .Institutes, State Council Docket, 


mat i Executive officer in absence of Superintendent 
WILLIAM M. DENISON. Administration ... Fiscal Control, Budgets, School Law 
LINDLEY H. DENNIS... Vocational Education ..State and State-Aided Vocational Institutions 


CHARLES D. KocH.... Professional Education .State Examining Boards, 
oni hoe oe “ ~~ Seater 
a Schools eports an ccreditment of) 
ROBERT C. SHAW Rural Education Special Days 


To be announced Elementary Education Curriculum Organization, Research 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 
FRANCIS B. Haas, President and Chief Executive Officer, Harrisburg 
Fors Ge Gage £5 17 (721 ea RP ee eA eee ro Ate ey ae ae Philadelphia 
NERS EDWARD WW RSID DIE EsEUD sik. 60.5 0:66i0 65s 0-05 6 + dle baie be oi aie ose v sialetere SOS Carlisle 
BEPRNGIG vies OEE) Tes PICEA so. /6 6:0 'o 60555 oye 11a 666. 0).0 0\-6 aioe! al ore) euros) ox eel sya elebecouatanoia Dimock 
CHARLES E. DICKEY . Pittsburgh 
SAMUEL §S. FLEISHER Philadelphia 
MEARION) TDW ARDS © PARES EOD oie: oic:005:5:0 10-01 0101 6v0%sis%eie.070.650.0' 6 S1al0 bie dete oie wale Bryn Mawr 


Directors of Bureaus 
Administration D. E. Crostey Field Service 
DUCOMNBROS oo 6 55S eee J. Y. SHaAmBACH’ School Buildings HuBeErtT C. EICHER 
Credentials JAMES G. PENTZ Teacher HENRY KLONOWER 
F. THEODORE STRUCK 


Directors of Subjects 
Art Education C. VALENTINE Kirsy Mathematics and Science ...... J. A. FOBERG 
English ORTON LOWE Music Education (To be announced) 
Extension Education School Consolidation Projects..LEE L. DRIVER 
Geography School Libraries ADELINE B. ZACHERT 
Health Education OOIGE BUNGIE 8.656.0:6:68'0 oc0weees J. L. BARNARD 
Junior High Schools Special Education F. N. MAXFIELD 
Visual Education .....seccceeee C. F. HoBAN 


School Employes’ Retirement Board, Secretary H. H. BaisH 
State Library and Museum, Acting Librarian ANNA MacDONALD 





Official Communications 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL 
To School Officials: 

Beginning with the September number of 
the SCHOOL JOURNAL, the official organ of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association, ar- 
rangements, as authorized by law, have been 
made for the exclusive use by the Department 
of Public Instruction, of eight pages of each 
issue for official communications and general 
educational material that the Department de- 
sires to distribute. 

I believe that a reduction in the distribution 
of official material in mimeographed and multi- 
graphed form will be welcomed by the school 
people. The law already authorizes the De- 
partment to provide one copy of the JOURNAL 
every month for each board. It is within the 
discretion of the school board to provide an 
additional individual copy for each of its mem- 
bers. 

School officials, therefore, should look each 
month for official communications in the sec- 
tion which has been allotted to the Department 
for this purpose. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





PUBLICITY 
To the Superintendent: 


There is no enterprise in which the public 
is more vitally interested than that of educa- 
tion. We should keep the people informed on 


the objectives of the schools and the extent to 


which desirable aims are being achieved. In 
going over the annual reports of superinten- 
dents, I am convinced that the plans, the poli- 
cies and the achievements therein recorded 
would contribute more to the advancement of 
education if they could be given earlier pub- 
licity than is possible in the superintendent’s 
regular report. 

I am, therefore, asking your co-operation in 
the proper dissemination of educational news 
items that will be helpful not only to the pub- 
lic but also to educators in other sections of 
the State. It was partly with this thought in 
mind that Dr. C. F. Hoban was appointed Di- 
rector of Visual Education and Publicity, and 
I would be glad if you would send him from 
time to time for distribution through the press 
channels which we have available here such 
information and material as, in your judg- 
ment, is deserving of being brought to the at- 
tention of the public. The following are sug- 
gestive of such items: comprehensive building 
programs, important educational projects, or- 
ganization of new activities, outstanding ac- 
complishments, distinctive features, such 
achievements as are usually included in annual 
reports—charts, illustrations, graphs, photo- 
graphs,—copies of annual reports of Boards 
of Directors with outstanding points called to 
our attention, news clippings from local news- 
papers, institute bulletins, material distributed 
from your office for general professional use, 
ete. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 


HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


To the Secretaries of School Districts: 


In the near future you will receive a copy 
of the 1925 School Laws of Pennsylvania, in- 
cluding the amendments passed by the 1925 
Legislature. 


I wish to call your special attention to the 
amendments to Sections 1413 and 1414, dealing 
with the education of deaf and blind pupils. 
These amendments make the School Districts 
responsible for the education of deaf and blind 
pupils residing within their respective dis- 
tricts. Attendance of the pupil is compulsory 
and the parents are required to permit the 
education of such pupils. 

When it is necessary that a pupil be edu- 
cated in a residential school for the deaf or the 
blind, the law makes the school district in 
which such pupil resides, responsible for the 
payment of one-fourth of the education and 
maintenance cost. The State assumes the re- 
sponsibility of the remaining three-fourths, ex- 
cept in the case of ptpils under six and over 
twenty-one years old, enrolled with the ap- 
proval of the Department of Education, when 
the State pays the full education and main- 
tenance cost. 

The Department, which is authorized to set 
the per capita cost, is now working upon this 
problem and you will be advised in the near 
future regarding the exact amount. 

A “Certification of Residence” form will be 
mailed you by the special schools approved by 
the Department of Public Instruction, asking 
that you certify as to the residence of pupils 
attending their institution and claiming resi- 
dence in your district. You will kindly fill out 
and return this form promptly so that the edu- 
cation of the deaf and blind pupils within your 
district may be adequately provided for in ac- 
cordance with the the generous terms of the 
recent amendments. You may be assured that 
we will co-operate in every way possible to the 
end that these handicapped children may re- 
ceive a proper education. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 





RETIREMENT CONTRIBUTIONS 


The 1925 session of the State Legislature 
amended the Retirement Act providing that re- 
tirement allowances of school employes be 
based on the full amount of salary received, 
including salary in excess of $2,000 per year, 
necessitating contributions to be made to the 
Retirement Fund on the full amount of salary 
received. The following letter has according- 
ly been sent out from the office of the Retire- 
ment Board to school districts throughout the 
State: 

Beginning with the month of July, 1925, the 
salary deductions are to be computed on the 
full amount of the salary. Heretofore salary 
in excess of $2,000 per year was not included 
when computing the deductions. A handbook 
of salary deductions to include salary’in excess 
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of $2,000 per year would have to be much 
larger than the present handbook and would 
be expensive to print. It has, therefore, been 
decided to continue the use of the present 
handbook. 

The following illustration will show how the 
handbook should be used to compute salary 
deductions when the salary is in excess of 
$2,000 per year: 

Mr. A whose contribution age is 55 receives 
a salary of $358.00 per month. By referring 
to page 82 of the handbook Mr. A’s deduction 
for $100.00 is shown to be $4.73 per month; 
his deduction for $58.00 is $2.74 per month. 
8 X $4.73 = $14.19 plus $2.74 = $16.93. Mr. 
A’s monthly deduction would, therefore, be 
$16.93. 

Miss B whose contribution age is 32 receives 
a salary of $329.00 per month. By referring 
to page 37 of the handbook Miss B’s deduction 
for $100.00 is shown to be $4.03 per month; 
her deduction for $129.00 is $5.19 per month. 
2X $4.03 = $8.06 plus $5.19 = $13.25. Miss 
B’s monthly deduction would, therefore, be 
$13.25. 

By a method similar to the above the pres- 
ent handbook will give the amount of the sal- 
ary deduction, no matter how large the month- 
ly salary is. 

Please be careful to compute the deductions 
on the full salary beginning with July 1, 1925. 

H. H. BaisH, Secretary 





EDUCATION WEEK 


Education Week will be observed in Pennsyl- 
vania this year from November 16 to 22. The 
same national and state agencies which pre- 
viously promoted this movement have pledged 
their enthusiastic co-operation and are plan- 
ning to make this year’s celebration one of out- 
standing interest. 

Education Week, now a national activity, is 
the only special week the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction sponsors. It is used as a me- 
dium through which the interest and attention 
of citizens are directed toward problems of 
education. 

Last year the initiative was taken in stress- 
ing an educational project of special interest 
to the Commonwealth. Through that move- 
ment, the art objectives of the Department be- 
came generally known to the people; and as a 
result of the week’s activities, art values are 
— understood and more highly appreci- 
ated. 

During the coming celebration attention will 
be especially focused on the value of Visual 
Aids in teaching. Because they vitalize and 
enrich instruction and supply the concrete ele- 
ment necessary to effective teaching, the De- 
partment is greatly interested in the wider 
use of visual materials. 

The United States Bureau of Education pro- 
gram adapted to Pennsylvania’s needs will 
be as follows: 
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Monday, Nov. 16—Constitution Day 
Peace, Liberty, Justice 
Tuesday, Nov. 17—Patriotism Day 
The Flag, the State, the Community 
Wednesday, Nov. 18—Home and School Day 
Parents, Teachers, Citizenship Training 
Thursday, Nov. 19—Health Day 
Personal, Community, National-Health 
Friday, Nov. 20—Know Your Schools Day 
Visualize Education 
Saturday, Nov. 21—Conservation Day 
Plant, Build, Save 
Sunday, Nov. 22—God and Country Day 
Home, School, Church 
Comprehensive plans for organizing an edu- 
cation week movement were contained in the 
October, 1924, JOURNAL. Teachers, principals 
and superintendents who desire to begin early 
preparations for the 1925 celebration will find 
much suggestive material in the 1924 program. 





NEW ASSISTANT DIRECTOR OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


William H. Bristow, for the past few 
years Supervising Principal of the Milford 
Schools, was appointed Assistant Director of 
Secondary Education in the Department of 
Public Instruction, August 15 and assigned to 
the field of Small Secondary Schools. 

Mr. Bristow is a graduate of Central Mis- 
souri State Teachers’ College and received his 
A.M. degree at Columbia University where he 
specialized in Administrative and Secondary 
Education. During the summer of 1922 he was 
teacher of education in the Missouri State 
Teachers’ College and in the summer of 1923 
was special instructor in education at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Bristow has had a rich and successful 
experience in the organization and administra- 
tion of small school systems specializing in the 
development of the small high school. He 
served successively as grammar grade teacher, 
high school principal and superintendent of 
schools in different sections of Missouri. He 
organized and was principal of the Junior- 
Senior High School of Quapaw, Oklahoma in 
1919-20. Because of his unusual aptitude for 
boys’ work he was appointed Director of the 
Whittier House Social Settlement in Jersey 
City where, during the year 1922-23, he su- 
pervised with signal success the work of 1,000 
boys. Following this, he accepted the su- 
pervising principalship of the Milford School 
System which he organized and has conducted 
for the past two years on the six-six basis. 

Mr. Bristow was one of the eleven educators 
named by Governor Pinchot to conduct the 
High School Inquiry during 1924-25. His alert- 
ness, practical ideas and grasp of the small 
high school situation deeply impressed the 
members of the committee. It was this con- 


spicuous service, his success in various posi- 
tions and special fitness for small high school 
work that resulted in the appointment. 

















The following letter describes briefly the 
Department’s policy with reference to the edu- 
cation of physically and mentally handicapped 
children and is self-explanatory. 

To the Superintendent: 

Recent years have shown great improvement 
in the professional training of teachers and 
in the supervision and direction of their work. 
Children are making better. progress in the 
elementary grades and the enrollment in our 
high schools is increasing accordingly. This 
means that the girls and boys of Pennsylvania 
are increasingly receiving a better educational 
opportunity. 

There are some children, however who, be- 
cause of physical or mental handicap, find very 
little educational opportunity in these regular 
grades. They not only become discouraged 
and learn to dislike school but become an actual 
hindrance to the progress of other children in 
the regular grades. 

In other words, in aiming at our objective 
to give each child of school age in Pennsy]l- 
vania the best educational opportunity for 
which he has capacity, we must not only have 
trained teachers in the regular grades under 
expert supervision, with adequate school build- 
ings and equipment, but we must take account 
of a relatively small but important group of 
children who are physically or mentally handi- 
capped. 

The time is ripe for us to make an en 
ing contribution to educational progress by 
bringing the claims of these children before 
our school boards and at the same time pre- 
senting definite plans for supplying special 
education where it is needed. 

In order to assist you in this work I am en- 
closing herewith a preliminary statement 
which outlines the general program so far as 
the legal basis and the co-operation of the 
State Department is concerned. 

FRANCIS B. HAAS 


The Problem 


Even in those school districts where educa- 
tional conditions are favorable and even where 
the pupils in the regular grades are classified 
according to ability, there still remain a con- 
siderable number of these handicapped children 
to whom any suitable educational opportunity 
is denied. Their continued repetition of grade 
work due to their retardation is not only ex- 
pensive but wasteful and gives rise to dislike 
of school, truancy and other problems. 

Handicapped children are not the only ones 
who suffer from any failure to make special 
provision for their needs. In the regular 
grades they require an undue proportion of the 
teacher’s time and effort and her neglect of 
the other pupils. The cost of special educa- 
tion is to be charged in part to these other 
pupils who profit by the increase -in efficiency 
in teaching made possible by transfer of the 
handicapped pupils to special classes or schools. 

Section 1413 of the School Code places upon 
the school district the responsibility for pro- 


Special Education in Pennsylvania 





viding special education for its handicapped 
children. Where there are ten or more pu- 
pils requiring any particular type of special 
education, the school board is required to or- 
ganize a special class or make other provision 
for them. Where numbers are smaller, joint 
classes may be formed with adjacent districts 
or special education may be secured in resi- 
dential schools. For such special classes the 
district will receive $300 per class in addition 
to the regular State aid under the Edmonds’ 
Act; thus a third class district will receive 
$650 per teacher employed in approved special 
education. 
New Legislation 


There has been some tendency to postpone 
the organization of the required number of 
special classes because of the failure of the 
Legislature to make any appropriation for the 
reimbursement to school districts. The scar- 
city of properly qualified teachers is probably 
another reason. 

In spite of these conditions, there has been 
a considerable development of opportunity for 
handicapped children in the State. The num- 
ber of special classes has increased steadily. 
More of these are for the mentally subnormal 
than for any other type of handicapped child. 
In an increasing number of districts the special 
classes are live centers of educational interest 
and activity, and not only offer opportunity 
for prevocational training to these pupils, but 
stimulate the teachers in the regular grades 
to give attention to the individual differences 
and needs of their own pupils. 

The work for children handicapped by blind- 
ness or deafness was recognized as a part of 
this program of special education in 1923 when 
the schools for these children were placed, by 
legislative action, under the supervision of the 
Department of Public Instruction and their 
teachers made beneficiaries of the State Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. Legislation in 1925 
has put this program on a substantial basis 
by making appropriations for (1) a subsidy 
to school districts for special education in 
special classes and (2) payment of the State’s 
share of three-fourths of the tuition and main- 
tenance of blind or deaf pupils in residential 
schools, the remainder being paid by the school 
district. Previously the responsibility for 
placing these pupils has been left to parents. 
New legislation places this responsibility on 
the school district and parents must consent 
to arrangements made unless private instruc- 
tion is provided. 


Teacher Preparation 


Teachers who have professional training for 
work in special education are scarce. Training 
of teachers already in service is to be recom- 
mended. Both standard and partial certifica- 
tion are provided for according to standards 
adopted by the State Council of Education. 
Credit is given for previous teacher experi- 
ence. Details may be secured from the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 
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STATE SCHOLARSHIP AWARDS 

1,709 candidates, representing 339 high 
sehools in the State, took the examinations on 
May 1 for the eighty scholarships which the 
Commonwealth annually awards. 

Louise V. Eaton of the Harrisburg Central 
High School ranked: highest of all competitors, 
making a total of 284 out of a possible 300 
points. Harry Kohler of the Doylestown High 
School was second with 283 points. Thomas 
Gallagher, Philadelphia Catholic High School, 
ranked third with 280 points. Caroline Robin- 
son, Liberty High School, Northampton County 
was fourth with 270 points and William Mc- 
ginnis of the Frankford High School, Philadel- 
phia, took fifth place, with 276 points. 


The names of the winners are: 










County Winner High School Attended 
AOS: «..< 50058 Mildred Deardorff........ Gettysburg 
Allegheny....... Ruth Vitchestain... -South 

Rachel L. Carson Parnassus 


Rhetta Arter. . 
Roy Hamlin, Jr.. y y 
Helen Hughes........... St. Joseph Acad. 
Margaret H. nee . .Carnegie 

Julia Bramson.. ‘ i 
Isabella Hastie. 
..Mary Royer.. 


. Beaver 


..Harry Humphrey 
. Germaine Carnes. 
.-Neil Miller...... 
..Martha Meese.. 
. -Marjorie Frizzell. 
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. Emmeline M. Shaffer. . 
. Louise Vandersaal Eaton. 


. -Dewitt F. Pierson.. . Coatesville 

.. James Paul Hoffman...... East Brady 
FE UN 5 wio:5 0 0 os a's0'e Sandy Twp. 
.-Marjory Mercer......... Renovo 

. Harriet Fortner.......... Mt. Carmel 

.. Bronislaw B. Przelomiec..P. N. A. School 


. New Cumberland 
.Cent’l, Harrisburg 





ee Re <r Upper Darby 
, AGIA VR AMIR s 6-00'60,.0.09 5.0 Johnsonburg 
Alice MoeCune.........+ Girard 
..Donald Sherbondy....... Dunbar 
..Mary Margaret Mong... .Tionesta 
Rp aaa Chambersburg 
Mary Tmae®.......0.sse05 McConnellsburg 
Bramk Mats......0.0-s008 Waynesburg 
Huntingdon..... Anne Hackman.......... Mount Union 
TOON. soos sce Ailvera Barvor..... <<... 00. Indiana 
Jefferson........ Arthur Hamilton......... Reynoldsville 
Tee John M. Hetrick......... Mifflintown 
Lackawanna.....Jesse Fielding............ Scranton Tech. 
Lancaster....... J. Robert McCaa........ Lancaster Boys 
Lawrence....... Kenneth Hood..........- New Castle 
Lebanon........ OS OT eee Lebanon 
OS Se verge BAT ..... 5.0 cece Northampton 
Luzerne......... William Haldeman....... Forty Fort 
Clara Zydanowiez........ Newport Twp. 
Lycoming....... Alfred James............ Picture Rocks 
McKean........ Gordon Carlson.......... Port Allegany 
See eo Greenville 
DIED so ose 00 William Levi Hinnes...... Mt. Union 
Monroe......... Ellen Kellerman......... Stroudsburg 
Montgomery. . . .Harriet Elaine Ramsey... .Abington 
Montour........ Donald Diehl............ anville 
Northampton....Caroline Robinson....... Bethlehem Liberty 
Northumberland. M. Luther Harter........ Mt, Carmel Boro 
oe ea Max Lightmer........... Landisburg 
Philadelphia scales Eleanor H. Morrow...... So. Phila. Girls 
Rose Levenson........... William Penn 
John V. Sutula.......... Roman Catholic 
Geo. Robert Holmes...... W. Phila. Boys 
Samuel Lipshutz......... Central 
William Maginnis........ Frankford 
Thomas Gallagher........ Roman Catholic 
Louls F. Pioge... ..... 026 Frankford 
>. ison 6 6 re OD ee eee Matamoras 
OS ea: Willard Nichols.......... Shinglehouse 
Schuylkill ere: Elwyn Jones............. Pottsville 
Sa Raymond Rhine......... Selinsgrove 
Somerset........ Verona Rephorn......... merset 
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County ’ Winner High School Attended 
Sullivan......... Pierson J. Holcombe...... Dushore 
Susquehanna. ...James Grace............. Laurel Hill Acad. 
Tioga......+..6 Layne Kniffen........... Canton 
i Ae Mary Gertrude Dunkle. . . Lewisburg 
Venango........ William C. Hughes....... — 
Lo ee. er 
on ers Adam Lemoyne Sanders. “Washington 
i ae Katherine S. Heldt....... Honesdale 
Weeinaesdand . Joseph Novak. .......5- Mt. Pleasant 
Wyoming....... Ruel Billings George...... Tunkhannock 
ee ea: FIOFaCE WICK. 6 66 sive ccess York 





ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 

During the past school year the teachers in 
the following counties for an eight-month; 
period and those in the indicated districts for 
a nine-month period made it possible for their 
superintendents to forward the monthly at- 


tendance reports on time each month to the 
Department of Public Instruction: 
COUNTY 

Bedford Northumberland York 
Lancaster Perry 

DISTRICT 
Allentown Homestead Pittston 
Bangor Indiana Radnor Twp. 
Beaver Falls Johnsonburg Reading 
Berwick Lansford Scranton 
Bethlehem Lewistown Shamokin 
Bloomsburg Lock Haven Sharon 
Canonsburg Mahanoy City Shenandoah 
Carbondale Mahanoy Twp. Sunbury 
Cheltenham Twp. McKees Rocks Tarentum 
Coatesville ilton Tyrone 
Conshohocken Minersville Uniontown 
Dunbar Twp. Mount Carmel Waynesboro 
Farrell Nanticoke West Chester 
Fell Twp. Newport W. Mahanoy Twp. 
Franklin Norristown Wilkes-Barre 
Hazleton Olyphant Windber 
Hazle Twp. Phoenixville York 





SUMMER SCHOOL ENROLLMENT 


Reports received by the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction from the various summer 
schools in the State indicate that the spirit of 
Pennsylvania teachers for continuous self-im- 
provement has been sustained. 

The total enrollment at the thirteen State 
Normal Schools for the 1925 summer session 
was 8,894 distributed as follows: 


Bloomsburg.......... 512 MUIAOIE 6 505s 6s. 6ce cies 363 

RROD = 66.0 c-6 09 ss0e 1471 Lock Haven.......... §25 

a sisi ois se soe 718 Mansfield............ 477 

E. Stroudsburg....... 552 Millersville........... 549 

SOE EAD 575 Shippensburg......... 740 

MENS ooo vc sto cet 1321 Slippery Rock........ 741 
West Chester......... 350 


Returns from 25 colleges and universities in 
the State maintaining summer sessions, show 
an attendance of 13,500. In addition it is esti- 
mated that there were:1,000 in special art, com- 
mercial, health and music schools; 5,000 in 
colleges outside the State and in European in- 
stitutions, The grand total of more than 28,000 
is an increase over the figures of last year. 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ CONFERENCE 

The 1925 Conference of School Superinten- 
pom i. be held in Harrisburg, November 4, 

and 6. 

There will be six sessions beginning Wed- 
nesday, November 4 at 2 P. M. and ending 
Friday, November 6 at noon. 

The program in full will be published in the 
October JOURNAL. 























The 1925 general assembly enacted legisla- 
tion which provides for a new and modern type 
of high school classification. The classification 
of the high schools of the State by counties as 
of July 1, 1925 is as follows: 


Adams: 4 Year—Biglerville, Gettysburg, 
Littlestown; 3 Year—Abbottstown, E. Berlin, 
York Springs; 2 Year—Fairfield, New Oxford; 
Vocational—Arendtsville. 


Allegheny: 4 Year—Aspinwall, Avalon, 
Bellevue, Ben Avon, Bethel, Brackenridge— 
Harrison Twp. (Joint), Braddock, Bridgeville, 
Carnegie, Clairton, Coraopolis, Crafton, Dor- 
mont, Duquesne, Edgewood, Elizabeth B., Etna, 
Glassport, Homestead, Knoxville (Joint), Mc- 
Keesport, McKees Rocks, Munhall, N. Brad- 
dock, Oakmont, Pitcairn,—Pittsburgh: Alle- 
gheny, Fifth Avenue, Langley, Peabody, 
Schenley, South, S. Hills, Westinghouse,— 
Robinson, Sewickley B., Sharpsburg, Swissvale, 
Tarentum, Turtle Creek (Joint), Verona, Wil- 
kinsburg; 3 Year—Carrick, Leetsdale, Mill- 
vale, Oakdale, Shaler; Vocational—Findley. 


Armstrong: 4 Year—Apollo, Ford City, Free- 
port, Kittanning B., Leechburg, Parker City, 
Rural Valley; 3 Year—Cowanshannock: Saga- 
more, Elderton; 2 Year—Brady’s Bend, Cow- 
anshannock: Yatesboro; Vocational—Dayton. 


Beaver: 4 Year—Ambridge, Beaver, Beaver 
Falls, Freedom, Midland, Monaca, New Brigh- 
ton, Rochester B., Woodlawn; 3 Year—Frank- 
ai Springs (Joint); Vocational—Darlington 


Bedford: 4 Year—Bedford B., Broad Top, 
Everett, Hyndman, New Paris (Joint), Saxton, 
S. Woodbury; 3 Year—E. St. Clair (Joint), 
Hopewell B., Liberty; 2 Year—Pleasantville, 
Schellsburg, Woodbury B. 


Berks: 4 Year—Birdsboro, Boyertown, Fleet- 
wood, Hamburg, Kutztown, Mohnton, Mount 
Penn, Oley Penn—Reading: Boys, Girls,— 
Robesonia, Sinking Spring, W. Reading, 
Womelsdorf, Wyomissing; 3 Year—Amity, 
Bethel, Caernarvon, Longswamp, Perry, Shil- 
lington, Wernersville, W. Leesport; 2 Year— 
Marion; Vocational—Ontelaunee. 


Blair: 4 Year—Altoona, Bellwood, Hollidays- 
burg, Juniata B., Roaring Springs, Tyrone B., 
Williamsburg; 3 Year—Antis, Martinsburg; 2 
Year—Greenfield; Vocational—Morrison Cove. 


Bradford: 4 Year—Athens B., Canton B., 
Sayre, Towanda B., Troy B., Wyalusing, Wya- 
lusing T.; 3 Year—LeRaysville, Monroeton, 
Orwell, Rome T., Smithfield, Ulster, Warren; 
2 Year—Burlington T., Overton Ind., S. Wav- 
erly, W. Burlington; Vocational—New Albany. 


Bucks: 4 Year—Bristol B., Buckingham, 
Doylestown B., Langhorne, Morrisville, New 
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Hope, Newtown B., Perkasie, Quakertown, Sel- 
lersville, Yardley; 3 Year—Bensalem, Hill- 
town, Northampton, Richlandtown, Spring- 
field; 2 Year—L. Makefield, Nockamixon, Rie- 
gelville, Southampton. 


Butler: 4 Year—Butler C., Evansburg, 
Mars, Slippery Rock B., Zelienople; 3 Year— 
Bruin, Concord, Eau Clair, Harrisville Ind., 
Millerstown, Muddy Creek, Penn, Prospect, 
Washington; 2 Year—Fairview T., Harmony, 
Middlesex, Winfield; Vocational—W. Sunbury. 


Cambria: 4 Year—Adams, Barnesboro, Car- 
rolltown, Cresson B., Dale, E. Conemaugh, Eb- 
ensburg, Ferndale, Gallitzin B., Hastings, 
Johnstown, Lilly, Patton, Portage B., Reade, S. 
Fork, Summerhill T., Westmont-Upper Yoder 
(Joint) ; 3 Year—Blacklick, Nanty-Glo, Rich- 
land, Southmont, Spangler, Vintondale. 


Cameron: 4 Year—Emporium. 


Carbon: 4 Year—E. Mauch Chunk, Lans- 
ford, Lehighton, Mauch Chunk B., Mauch 
Chunk T., Palmerton, Summit Hill, Weather- 
ly; 2 Year—Franklin Ind. 


Centre: 4 Year—Bellefonte, Centre Hall, 
Millheim, Phillipsburg, State College; 3 Year 
—Harris, Miles, Snow Shoe B., Walker; 2 
Year—Haines, Howard B., Liberty, Milesburg, 
Spring, Worth; Vocational—Spring Mills. 


Chester: 4 Year—Coatesville, Downingtown, 
Easttown-Tred’n T. (Joint), Kennet-Square, 
Oxford, Parkesburg, Phoenixville, Spring City, 
W. Chester, W. Grove; 3 Year—New London; 
2 Year—Atglen, E. Brandywine, E. Nantmeal, 
E. Whiteland, Wallace, Warwick, W. Notting- 
ham, W. Pikeland; Vocational—Avondale, 
Cochranville, Honey Brook, Unionville (Joint). 


Clarion: 4 Year—Clarion B., E. Brady, Ed- 
enburg, Farmington, New Bethlehem, Ship- 
pensville; 3 Year—Porter, Salem, St. Peters- 
burg; 2 Year—Callensburg, Foxburg, High- 
— Mill Creek, Rimersburg, Sligo, Stratton- 
ville. 


Clearfield: 4 Year—Beccaria, Bigler, Brady, 
Clearfield, Coalport-Irvona (Joint), Cooper, 
Curwensville, DuBois, Houtzdale, Mahaffey, 
Osceola Mills, Sandy; 3 Year—Huston, Mor- 
ris, Ramey, Woodward; 2 Year—Brisbin, 
Burnside B., Westover. 


Clinton: 4 Year—Lock Haven, Renovo; 3 
Year—Avis, Beech Creek B.; 2 Year—Flem- 
ington, Lamar, Loganton, Mill Hall, Noyes, 
Porter. , 


Columbia: 6 Year—-Main; 4 Year—Berwick, 
Bloomsburg, Catawissa B., Conyngham, Mill- 
vale; 3 Year—Centralia, Centre, Locust, Mif- 
flin, Sugar Loaf; 2 Year—Beaver, Fishing 
Creek, Greenwood, Madison, Mt. Pleasant, 
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Roaring | Creek, Scott; Vocational—Benton, 


Orangeville. 


Crawford: 4 Year—Bloomfield, Cambridge 
Springs, Cochranton, Conneaut Lake, Lines- 
ville, Meadville, Titusville; 3 Year—Beaver, 
North Shenango, Randolph, Rockdale, Saeger- 
town, South Shenango, Springboro Summit; 
2 Year—Blooming Valley, Cussewago, E. Fal- 
lowfield, Hayfield, Hydetown, Richmond; Vo- 
iui Spartansburg, Town- 
ville. 


Cumberland: 4 Year—Camp Hill, Carlisle, 
E. Pennsboro, Lemoyne, Mechanicsburg, New 
Cumberland, Shippensburg B.; 3 Year—New- 
ville; 2 Year—Frankford, Mt. Holly Springs, 
W. Fairview; Vocational—S. Middletown. 


Dauphin: 4 Year—Derry, Elizabethville, 
Halifax B.,—Harrisburg: Central, Technical, 
—Hummelstown, Lykens B., Middletown, Mil- 
lersburg, Steelton, Susquehanna, Swatara, 
Wiconisco, Williamstown; 3 Year—Highspire; 
2 Year—Dauphin, Gratz, Royalton; Vocational 
—Lower Paxton, Lykens Valley. 


Delaware: 4 Year—Chester C., Darby B., 
Glen-Nor (Joint), Haverford, Lansdowne, 
Marple-Newton, Media, Radnor, Ridley Park, 
Swarthmore, Upper Darby. 


Elk: 4 Year—Fox, Horton, Jay, Johnson- 
burg, Ridgway B., St. Marys; 3 Year—High- 
land, Jones, Spring Creek; 2 Year—Benezette. 

Erie: 4 Year—Albion, Corry, Edinboro,— 
Erie: Central, Academy, E. High,—Girard, 
Girard T., Harbor Creek, Millcreek, North East 
(Joint), Springfield, Union City; 3 Year— 
Cranesville, Elk Creek, Fairview B., Green- 
field, Wattsburg; 2 Year—Mill Village, Wes- 
leyville; Vocational—Waterford. 


Fayette: 4 Year—Belle Vernon, Browns- 
ville B., Connellsville C., Dunbar T., Fair- 
chance, Georges, German, N. Union, Perry, 
Redstone, S. Brownsville, S. Union, Union- 
town; 8 Year—Dunbar B., Point Marion; 2 
Year—Smithfield, S. Connellsville. 


Forest: 4 Year—Jenks, Tionesta B.; 2 Year 
—Harmony, Kingeley. 


Franklin: 4 Year—Chambersburg, Green- 
castle, Mercersburg, Peters, Waynesboro; 3 
Year—Fannett, Metal, Quincey, St. Thomas, 
Washington. 


Fulton: 4 Year—McConnellsburg. 


Greene: 4 Year—Aleppo, Centre, Cumber- 
land, Jefferson T., Monongahela, Richhill, 
Waynesburg; 2 Year—Morris, Mt. Morris. 


Huntingdon: 4 Year—Huntingdon, Mt. 
Union, Orbisonia (Joint); 2 Year—Alexan- 
dria, Dudley, Jackson, Saltillo, Warriors Mark, 
Wood;, Vocational—Petersburg. 


Indiana: 4 Year—Blairsville, Canoe, Cly- 
mer, Green, Homer City, Indiana, Montgom- 
ery, Plumville, Saltsburg; 3 Year—Cherry 
Tree, E. Mahaning (Joint); Glen Campbell, 
Pine; 2 Year—Armagh-E. Wheatfield (Joint), 
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Brush Valley, Cherry Hill; Vocational—Elders 
Ridge. 

Jefferson: 4 Year—Big Run, Brockwayville, 
Brookville, Falls Creek, Punxsutawney, Rey- 
noldsville, Summerville, Sykesville; 3 Year— 
Eldred, Snyder, W. Warsaw; 2 Year—McCal- 
mont, Polk; Vocational—Union, Washington. 


Juniata: 4 Year—Fayette, Mifflintown, Port 
Royal; 3 Year—Mifflin; 2 Year—Thompson- 
town (Joint). 


Lackawanna: 4 Year—Archbald, Blakely, 
Carbondale C., Clarks Summit, Dalton, Dick- 
son City, Dunmore, Fell, Moosic, Old Forge, 
Oiyphant,—Scranton: Central, Technical,— 
Taylor, Throop; 3 Year—Abington, Jermyn, 
Moscow, Newton, Winton; 2 Year—Greenfield, 
Lackawanna. 


Lancaster: 4 Year—Columbia, Denver, E. 
Donegal, Elizabethtown, Ephrata B.,—Lancas- 
ter C: Boys, Girls,—Lititz, Manheim B., Man- 
or, Marietta, Mt. Joy, New Holland, Quarry- 
ville; 3 Year—Akron, Christiana, Colerain, 
Conoy, Drumore, E. Hempfield, E. Lampeter, 
Fulton, Little Britain, Paradise, Salisbury, 
Strasburg B., Terre Hill, Upper Leacock, War- 
wick, W. Earl; 2 Year—Bart, E. Drumore, 
Mt. Joy T.; Vocational—E. Cocalico, W. Lam- 
peter. 


Lawrence: 4 Year—Bessemer, Ellwood City, 
New Castle, New Wilmington, N. Beaver; 3 
Year—Plain Grove, Wampum; 2 Year—Enon 
= Hickory, Scott, Slippery Rock T., Vo- 
ant. 


Lebanon: 4 Year—Annville, Cornwall, Leb- 
anon, Mill Creek, Myerstown, Palmyra; 3 


Year—Bethel, Heidelberg, Jonestown, Rich- 
land, S. Lebanon. 
Lehigh: 4 Year—Allentown, Catasauqua, 


Emaus, Slatington, Whitehall; 3 Year—Co- 
play; 2 Year—Coopersburg, Upper Milford. 


Luzerne: 4 Year—Ashley, Duryea, Edwards- 
ville, Exeter B., Forty Fort, Foster, Freeland, 
Hanover, Hazle, Hazleton, Hughestown, Kings- 
ton, Kingston T., Larksville, Luzerne, Miners- 
Mills, Nanticoke, Nescopeck B., Newport, Par- 
sons, Pittston C., Plains, Plymouth, Plymouth 
T., Pringle, Shickshinny, Sugar Notch, W. 
Pittston, White Haven, Wilkes-Barre, Wyom- 
ing; 3 Year—Avoca, Black Creek, Fairview, 
Huntingdon, Jenkins, Lehman, Swoyersville, 
Wilkes-Barre T.; 2 Year—Butler, Dallas B., 
Lake, Laurel Run, W. Wyoming. 


Lycoming: 4 Year—Hughesville, Jersey 
Shore, Montgomery, Montoursville, Muncy B., 
S. Williamsport, Williamsport; 3 Year—Mc- 
Intyre; 2 Year—Limestone; Vocational—Pic- 
ture Rocks 


McKean: 4 Year—Bradford, Eldred B., 
Hamilton, Kane, Mt. Jewett, Port Allegany, 
Smethport; 3 Year—Hamlin, Norwich. 


Mercer: 4 Year—Farrell, Greenville, Grove 
City, Jamestown, Mercer, Pymatuning, Sandy 
Lake B., Sharon, Sharpsville, Stoneboro, W. 
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Middlesex; 3 Year—Hickory, Perry, Sheakley- 
ville (Joint); Vocational—Fredonia. 


Mifflin: 4 Year—Armagh, Brown, Burnham, 
Derry, Lewistown; 2 Year—McVeytown, Men- 
no; Vocational—Belleville Union T. 


Monroe: 4 Year—E. Stroudsburg, Strouds- 
burg; 38 Year—Barrett; 2 Year—Chestnut 
Hill, Coolbaugh, Hamilton, Pocono, Polk. 


Montgomery: 4 Year—Abington, Ambler, 
Bridgeport, Cheltenham, Collegeville Con- 
shohocken, E. Greenville, Hatboro, Hatfield B., 
Jenkintown, Lansdale, 
Wales, Norristown, Pennsburg, Pottstown, 
Royersford, Souderton; 3 Year—Lower More- 
land, Rockledge, Schwenkville, W. Conshohock- 
en, Whitpain; 2 Year—Towanmencin, Upper 
Gwynedd, W. Pottsgrove, W. Telford, Wor- 
cester. 


Montour: 4 Year—Danville. 


Northampton: 4 Year—Bangor, Bethlehem 
C., Easton, Nazareth, Northampton, Pen Ar- 
gyl, Wilson; 3 Year—Hellertown, Lehigh, Port- 
land; 2 Year—E. Bangor. 


Northumberland: 4 Year—Milton, Mt. Car- 
mel, Mt. Carmel T., Northumberland, Shamo- 
kin B., Sunbury, Turbotville, Watsontown, 
Zerbe; 3 Year—Coal T., Dalmatia, E. Chillis- 
quaque, Herndon, Ralpho, W. Chillisquaque; 
2 Year—Delaware, E. Cameron, Upper Ma- 
hanoy. 


Perry: 4 Year—Duncannon, Newport; 3 
Year—Landisburg (Joint), Marysville, New 
Bloomfield; 2 Year—Liverpool B., Millerstown, 
Saville; Vocational—Blain. 


Philadelphia: 4 Year—Central, Frankford, 
Germantown, High School for Girls, Kensing- 
ton, Northeast, S. Philadelphia (Boys), S. Phil- 
adelphia (Girls), W. Philadelphia (Boys), W. 
Philadelphia (Girls), William Penn. 


Pike: 4 Year—Matamoras, Milford; 2 Year 
—Shohola. 


Potter: 4 Year—Austin, Coudersport, Gale- 
ton, Harrison, Roulette, Shinglehouse; 3 Year 
—Genesee; Vocational—Lewisville. 


Schuylkill: 4 Year—Ashland, Cass, Coaldale, 
Frackville, Girardville, Hegins, Mahanoy T., 
Mahanoy C., Minersville, Orwisburg, Potts- 
ville, St. Clair, Schuylkill Haven, Shenandoah, 
Tamaqua, Tower City; 3 Year—Blythe, 
Branch, Cressona, Delano, Frailey, Gilberton, 
Pine Grove B., Port Carbon, Reilly, Ringtown, 
Tremont; 2 Year—Auburn, E. Union, Gordon, 
N. Union, Tremont T.; Vocational—Porter. 


Snyder: 4 Year—Middleburg, Selinsgrove; 
3 Year—Freeburg; 2 Year—Beavertown, Mid- 
dle Creek, Monroe, Spring, W. Beaver. 


Somerset: 4 Year—Berlin, Boswell, Conflu- 
ence, Myersdale, Rockwood, Salisbury, Somer- 
set, Windber; 3 Year—Shade, Somerset T.; 
2 Year—Garrett, Hooversville. 


Sullivan: 3 Year—Cherry, Colley, Davidson, 
Dushore, Elkland; 2 Year—Eaglesmere, Fox. 
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Susquehanna: 4 Year—Brooklyn, Forest 
City, Montrose, New Milford B., Springville, 
Susquehanna, Thompson B.; 3 Year—Auburn, 
Hallstead, Hopbottom, Rush; 2 Year—Gibson, 
Great Bend B., Herrick, Lanesboro, Oakland 
B.; Vocational—Dimock, Harford. 


Tioga: 4 Year—Blossburg, Elkland B., 
Knoxville, Mansfield, Tioga B., Wellsboro, 
Westfield B.; 3 Year—Bloss, Charleston, Cly- 
mer, Hamilton, Jackson, Lawrenceville, Put- 
nam; 2 Year—Duncan, Liberty B., Morris, 
Nelson Ind. 


Union: 4 Year—Lewisburg, Mifflinburg; 3 
Year—Lewis; 2 Year—Gregg, Hartley. 


Venango: 4 Year—Clintonville, Emlenton, 
Franklin, Oil City, Pleasantville, Sugar Creek 
T.; 3 Year—Rouseville, Rockland; 2 Year— 
Cooperstown, Irwin, Oakland, Plum, Polk, 
Richland, Utica 


Warren: 4 Year—Pine Grove, Sheffield, 
Tidioute, Warren, Youngsville; 3 Year—Clar- 
endon, Columbus B., Farmington, Freehold, 
Sugar Grove, Sugar Grove T.; 2 Year—Cory- 
don, Kinzua. 


Washington: 4 Year—Bentleyville, Bur- 
gettstown (Joint), California, Canonsburg, 
Cecil, Charleroi, Claysville, Donora, E. Beth- 
lehem, E. Washington, McDonald, Midway, 
Monongahela, Morris, N. Franklin, E. Stra- 
bane, Washington; 3 Year—Beallsville, Blaine, 
Ellsworth, N. Strabane, Peters, W. Bethle- 
hem; 2 Year—Amwell, Cross Creek, Hope- 
well, Independence, W. Alexandria; Vocation- 
al—Centreville, Mt. Pleasant. 


Wayne: 4 Year—Damascus, Hawley, Hones- 
dale, Mt. Pleasant, Waymart; 3 Year—Pres- 
ton; 2 Year—Berlin, Clinton, Lehigh, Star- 
rucco, Sterling, White Mills Ind.; Vocational 
—Green-Dreher, Lake. 


Westmoreland: 4 Year—Arnold, Derry, E. 
Huntingdon, Greensburg, Jeannette, Latrobe, 
Ligonier B., Monessen, Mt. Pleasant, Mt. 
Pleasant T., New Kensington, Norwin-Union 
(Joint), Parnassus, Scottdale, Sewickley, 
Trafford, Vandergrift, W. Newton, Young- 
wood; 3 Year—Allegheny, Avonmore, Bell, 
Bolivar, Derry T., Franklin, New Alexandria, 
New Salem; 2 Year—Manor, New Florence, 
Washington. 


Wyoming: 4 Year—Factoryville, Laceyville, 
Meshoppen B., Nicholson B., Tunkhannock B.; 
3 Year—Mehoopany, Monroe, Noxen; Voca- 
tional—F alls. 


York: 4 Year—Codorus, Dallastown, Delta, 
Dillsburg, Glen Rock, Hanover, New Freedom, 
N. York, Red Lion, Spring Grove, Stewarts- 
town, W. York, Wrightsville, York C.; 3 Year 
—Fawn, Hellam, Lower Chanceford, Manches- 
ter B.; 2 Year—Lewisberry, Shrewsburg B., 
Wellsville, Yoe. 


B.—Borough; C.—City; T.—Township. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorable attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews, 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


HEALTH TRAINING IN SCHOOLS. By Theresa 
Dansdill. 405 pp. National Tuberculosis 
Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
York City. 

This text is brimming with suggestions for 
teachers on health training. The work is out- 
lined by grades and the outlines contain page 
references to other parts of the book where 
poems, stories, posters and informative ma- 
terial are to be found. The outline for each 
grade is divided into nine sections correspond- 
ing to the nine school months, but it is not 
essential that it be used as thus divided. Games 
and exercises are given. In addition to the 
outlined health work certain suggestive proj- 
ects for the various grades are given to be 
used if wanted. Proper care of teeth, ears and 
eyes, importance of weighing and measuring, 
cleanliness and nutrition are all discussed with 
especial regard for the child’s interests. The 
dangers of alcohol and tobacco and the ways 
to prevent sickness and accidents are outlined 
for the individual grades. A comprehensive 

bibliography and an introduction by M. V. 

O’Shea add to the book’s value. 


THE PROBLEM CHILD IN SCHOOL. By Mary B. 
Sayles and Howard W. Nudd. 288 pp. 
Published by the joint committee on Meth- 
ods of Preventing Delingency. 50 East 
42nd Street, New York City. $1.00. 

_ A book in which every teacher will find some 

of her problems paraphrased. The author an- 
alyzes the various problems, the treatment 
followed, and finally summarizes each case 
making general deductions therefrom. The 
book is written in an interesting style which 
makes it “easy” reading. Various problems dis- 
cussed are parental attitudes, inferiority feel- 
ings, honesty and sex. The remarkable ser- 
vice of the visiting teacher and the importance 
of co-operation between school and home are 
stressed. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES IN THE HIGH 
ScHoou. By Charles R. Foster, Associate 
Superintendent of Schools, Pittsburgh. 222 
pp. Johnson Publishing Co., Richmond, Va. 

That the school must help the boy and the 
girl to expression of varied tastes and abilities 
which cannot be included in the school cur- 
riculum is now fully recognized. The extra- 

curricular activities are discussed here in a 

detailed and comprehensive manner. Follow- 

ing Dr. Briggs statement that the “business 
of the teachers is to teach the pupil to do 
better the desirable things he will do anyway” 
the author has outlined club work in many 
fields. Student participation, social functions, 
school assemblies, school publications and 
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guidance are all treated thoroughly and in a 
practical way which will make the text sug- 
gestive to all teachers and administrators of 
high school work. 


FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD. By William Heard 
Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 383 pp. Macmillan. 

A conversation between Dr. Kilpatrick and 
a group of teachers in which he discusses the 
two problems of method—one, the psychologi- 
cal problem: the most economical way of learn- 
ing; the other, the moral and ethical, possibly 
the philosophical problem: how to treat the 
learning child. The teachers quiz him until 
they comprehend what he means by “simul- 
taneous learnings,” “subject matter,” “atti- 
tude or mind-set,” “education as the correla- 
tive of the whole of life.” The book is an inno- 
vation in content and style. 


EDUCATIONAL MOVEMENTS AND METHODS. By 
John Adams, London. 190 pp. Heath. 

A wide sweep of the whole field focusing 
upon significant changes: The Dalton Plan, 
The Montessori System, Eurythmics, Intelli- 
gence Tests, Self-Government in Secondary 
Schools, The Heuristic Method. A contribution 
to teaching as a genuine profession. 


THE JUNIOR-COLLEGE MOVEMENT. By Leonard 
Koos, University of Minnesota. 436 
pp. Ginn. $2.40. 

A comprehensive consideration of a move- 
ment well under way in 37 of our states show- 
ing the tendency to make the junior college 
the culmination of our public school system. 


A First Book IN EpucaTION. By Louis E. 
Heinmiller, Slippery Rock State Normal 
School. 277 pp. Century. $2. 

A clear-sighted, common-sense study of 
functions of the various elements of the ele- 
mentary school based upon the development of 
the child. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF THE 
HicH ScHoou. By Franklin W. Johnson, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
402 pp. Ginn. $2. 

A practical, thorough treatment of real 
problems that actually arise by an authority of 
wide experience in various types of high 
schools. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN EpucaTION. By N. Clark 
Trow, University of Cincinnati. Edited by 
Henry Suzzallo. 159 pp. Houghton Mif- 
flin. $1.20. 

An inclusive, yet simple summary of the ad- 
vancement of the scientific spirit in education 
for alert, progressive teachers. 


VISITING THE TEACHER AT WORK, Case studies 
of directed, teaching. By C. J. Anderson 
and Maybell G. Bush of the Department 
of Public Instruction, Wisconsin and A. 
S. Barr, University of Wisconsin. 382 pp. 
D. Appleton. 
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An analytical discussion of guiding prin- 
ciples and cases successfully solved by expert 
supervisors. It tells how to study the work 
of a teacher, to diagnose a teaching situation, 
what to say to the teacher and how to say it. 
This book will stimulate efficient technique in 
supervisors and advance the level of teaching 
efficiency. 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK 1924. International 
Institute of Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Edited by I. L. Kandel. 650 


pp. 

The purpose is to promote an exchange of 
experiences on which intellectual and human 
progress depend. Part I gives the educational 
theories and practices of the world in 1924. 
Part II deals with “the Problem of Method” 
in England, Germany and the United States. 


Civic SocioLocy. A textbook on social and civic 
problems for young Americans. By E. 
A. Ross, University of Wisconsin. 365 
Han Illustrated. World Book Company. 


After a discussion of the master trends in 
American society, Dr. Ross stirs the imagina- 
tion of the high school senior or college fresh- 
man by a concrete study of big, live problems. 
He aims to free youth of common fallacies and 
to recapture for them some of our lost ideal- 
ism while they are still open-minded and dis- 
interested. 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS. By C. H. Odell, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Edited by Charles E. 
Chadsey. 334 pp. Century Co. $2.50. 

An elementary text for teachers’ colleges, 
understandable by superintendents and laymen 
who have had only a year of high school al- 
gebra. Snap it up! 


A PRIMER OF GRAPHS AND STATISTICS FOR 
TEACHERS. By Harold Rugg, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 142 pp. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $1.60. 

A simple, well-illustrated book for class- 
room teachers and elementary-school principals 
giving the A B C’s of everyday classroom uses 
of statistics. You’ll welcome it. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR CHILD TRAINING. By Arland 
D. Weeks, North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 312 pp. D. Appleton. $2. 

Describes the native tendencies of childhood, 
accounts for typical behavior and gives prac- 
tical suggestions for directing the child’s de- 
velopment so that he can successfully adjust 
himself to life. 


Our NATION’s HERITAGE. By Reuben Post Hal- 
leck and Juliette Frantz. 430 pp. American 
Book Company. 

Here is history well told from the point of 
historic fact and in its appeal to child interest. 
Many well chosen pictures add to its value. 
Things To Remember, as the summaries are 
usually termed, call attention to the import- 
ant points in the text. The book will straight- 
way find its place on the bookshelf of all wide- 
awake history teachers. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th Street, New York 
City: 
PLANE GEOMETRY. By Royal A. Avery. $1.25. 
COMPLETE ALGEBRA. By Edward I. Edgerton 
and Perry A. Carpenter. $1.60. 
ery ScIENCE. By William H. Snyder. 
1 


TALES OF A WAYSIDE INN. By Henry W. 
Longfellow. Edited by Henry W. Boyn- 
ton. $.80. 


F. M. Ambrose Company, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 


ViTAL ENGLISH—Primary Book for Lower 
Grades. By C. Ralph Taylor and Marian 
E. Tobey. 


American Book Company, 100 Washington 
Square, New York City: 


PLANE GEOMETRY. By F. Eugene Seymour. 
BEGINNER’S FRENCH. By Victor E. Francois 
and Franklin Crosse. 


A. S. Barnes and Company, 7 West 45th Street, 
New York City: 


THE NORMAL COURSE IN PLAY. Prepared by 
the Playground and Recreation Associa- 
tion of America. Directed by Joseph 
Lee. 

INTRAMURAL ATHLETICS. By Elmer D. Mit- 
chell. $2.00. 

INDIVIDUAL AND Mass ATHLETICS. By S. C. 
Staley. 


The Century Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City: 


Easy FRENCH FIctTIon. Two books, edited, 
respectively, by George D. Morris and 
by Milton Garver. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: 


THE FIELD-MARTIN PRIMER. By Walter Tay- 
lor Field and Katherine Martin. 

THE FIELD FirTH READER. By Walter Taylor 
Field. 

PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN ENGLISH. By Roy 
Davis. 

Business LETTER WRITING. By Roy Davis 
and C. H. Lingham. $1.40. 

ARNOLD’s EsSAY ON WORDSWORTH WITH 
SELECTIONS FROM WORDSWORTH’S POEMS. 
Edited by B. R. Ward. $.56. 

THE MAKING OF AMERICA. By Grace Vollin- 
tine. $.96. 

ORATIONS OF CICERO. Edited by Frank Gard- 
ner Moore. $1.96. 

JuNIoR HicH ScHooL MATHEMATICS. Book 
II. By George Wentworth, David Eugene 
Smith and Joseph Clifton Brown. 

BIOLOGY AND HUMAN LIFE. By Benjamin C. 
Gruenberg. $1.72. 

A TEXTBOOK OF GENERAL BOTANY. By Wil- 
liam H. Brown. $2.96. 












D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 

First Book IN ENGLISH FoR HIGH SCHOOLS. 
By A. L. Murray and Ernest P. Wiles. 

MODERN READINGS. Book I and Book II. 
Edited by John W. Davis. 

PHONETICS FOR ALL. By Margaret Aitken, 
Margaret McLaughlin, Margaret Gavin 
and Joseph S. Taylor. 

THE FRESHMAN GIRL. By Kate W. Jameson 
and Frank C. Lockwood. 

THE MarcH oF Democracy. By Chester F. 
Miller. 

PATHS TO Success. SIXTEEN Essays. Edited 
by Harold Garnet Black. 

First PROBLEMS IN CHEMISTRY. By Martin 
Meyer. 

THE SCIENCE OF COMMON THINGS. By Sam- 
uel F. Tower and Joseph R. Lunt. 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass.: j 

THE BooK OF PLANTS. By Bertha Morris 

ga and Henry Chandler Cowles. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PUBLIC SCHOOL FI- 
NANCE. By B. F. Pittenger. $2.00 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
CLass BooKs OF ENGLISH LITERATURE: 

THE BooK OF THE HApPpy Warrior. By 
Henry Newbolt; VOYAGES OF SIR FRAN- 
cis DRAKB AND SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT. 
By Richard Hakluyt; ANSON’s VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD, 1740-44; THE 
CRUISE OF THE “FALCON.” By E. F. 
Knight; HEROES OF FRENCH History. By 
Louise Creighton. 

—— LicHt. By R. A. Houstown. 
1.75. 

FORMATIVE FACTORS IN CHARACTER. By Her- 
bert Martin. $1.40. 

ECONOMICS FOR CITIZENSHIP. By W. D. 
Moriarty. $1.90. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 

READINGS IN LITERATURE. Volumes I and II. 
Edited by Ernest Hanes and Martha 
Jane McCoy. 

LaDY BALTIMORE. By Owen Wister. Edited 
for school use by Ruth Haslup. 

Goop ENGLISH. Book I, The Mechanics of 
Composition. By Henry Seidel Canby 
and John Baker Opdycke. 

GREAT RIVERS OF THE WORLD. By Wilson S. 
Dakin. 

PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY. By Arthur 
Schultze, Frank L. Sevenoak and El- 
mer Schuyler. 

SEcOoND LATIN Book. By B. L. Ullman and 
Norman E. Henry. 

THE et GIRL. By Winifred Rich- 
mond. 


John C. Winston Company, 
Street, Philadelphia: 
WINSTON CLEAR-TYPE 

CLASSICS: 

BIBLE STORIES Every ONE SHOULD KNow. 


1006-1016 Arch 


THE POPULAR 
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By Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurlbut; Hans 
BRINKER OR THE SILVER SKATES. By 
Mary Mapes Dodge; KIDNAPPED. By 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


THE WINSTON COMPANION READERS. By Sid- 
ney G. Firman and Ethel H. Maltby. 

SILENT READERS. First YEAR MANUAL AND 
SECOND YEAR MANUAL. By William D. 
Lewis, Albert Lindsay Rowland and 
Ethel H. Maltby Gehres. 

DICTATION FOR MODERN BUSINESS. By John 
G. Kirk and George E. Mumford. $1.40. 

JUNIOR TRAINING FOR MODERN BUSINEsS. By 
sro G. Kirk and Mary A. Waesche. 
1.40. 

ELEMENTA PRIMA. By Luther Denny Whitte- 
more and Laura L. Ewing. $1.52. 

Un DRAMA NUEVA. PoR MANUAL TAMAYA Y 
Baus. Edited by Edwin Stanton Du 
Poncet. $.80. 


The World Book Company, Yonkers-on-the- 
Hudson, New York: 

THE HALE LITERARY READERS. Books I, II 
panect III. By Edward Everett Hale. $.60 
each. 

New WorLD HEALTH SERIES: PRIMER OF 
HYGIENE. By John W. Ritchie and 
Joseph S. Caldwell. $.80. PRIMER OF 
SANITATION. By John W. Ritchie, $.84; 
PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. By John W 
Ritchie. $.88. 

ScHooL HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 
By Charles L. Robbins. $1.72. 

HicH LicHts OF GEOGRAPHY—NORTH 
AMERICA. By David Starr Jordan and 
Katherine Dunlap Cather. $1.44. 

EARLY CONCEPTION AND TESTS OF INTELLI- 
GENCE. By Joseph Peterson. $2.16. 


GuImE Books To LITERATURE. Junior High 
School. Book I. By J. O. Engleman and 
Lawrence MeTurnan Laidlaw Brothers, 
118 East 25th St., New York City. 

A COURSE IN PHONETICS FOR INTERMEDIATE 
GraDES. By H. E. Waits. $.56. Bruce 
Publishing Company, 30 Church S&t., 
New York City. 

THE Laws OF HEALTH AND How TO TEACH 
THEM. By C. E. A. Winslow and P. B. 
Williamson. $1.60. Charles E. Merrill 
Company, 440 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City. 

THE LINCOLN READERS. SEVENTH READER. By 
Charles J. Anderson. Laurel Book Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois. 

THE VISITING TEACHER MOVEMENT. By J. J. 
Oppenheimer. $.75. Published by the 
Joint Committee on Methods of Pre- 
venting Delinquency, New York City. 

Memory SELECTIONS. Their Value and Im- 


portance. By Edward W. Stitt. Hinds, 
Hayden and Eldredge, New York City. 
HEALTH AND SAFETY IN THE NEW CURRICULUM. 
By E. George Payne and Louis C. 
Schroeder. The American Viewpoint So- 
ciety, 18 Astor Place, New York City. 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 

The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, Washington, D. C.: 


THE SCHOOL AS THE PEOPLE’S CLUBHOUSE. By 
Harold B. Berg. Physical Education Se- 
ries No. 6. 5c. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EDUCATIONAL PUBLICA- 
TIONS. Bulletin, 1925, No. 14. 10c. 


ELEMENTARY‘ INSTRUCTION OF ADULTS. Nation- 
al Illiteracy Conference Committee. Bulle- 
tin, 1925, No. 8. 5e. 


KINDERGARTEN LEGISLATION. By Nina C. Van- 
dewalker. Bulletin, 1925, No. 7. 5c. 


IMPORTANT STATE LAWS RELATING TO EpDUCA- 
TION, 1922-23. No. 2. 10c. 


STATISTICS OF CiTy ScHOOL SysTEMs, 1921-22. 
Bulletin, 1924. No. 34. 25¢. 


LIST OF REFERENCES ON STUDENT SELF Gov- 
ERNMENT AND THE HONOR SystTEM. Li- 
brary Leaflet No. 31. 5c. 


THE RURAL HicH ScHOOL. Its organization and 
curriculum. By Emery N. Ferriss, Bulle- 
tin, 1925. No. 10. 10c. 


HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION OF THE FARM Popu- 
LATION IN SELECTED STATES. By E. E. 
Windes. Bulletin, 1925, No. 6. 5c. 


COURSES IN RURAL EDUCATION OFFERED IN UNI- 
VERSITIES, COLLEGES AND NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
Rural School Leaflet, No. 37. 5c. 


SoME LESSONS FROM A DECADE OF RURAL Sv- 
PERVISION. By Annie Reynolds. Bulletin, 
1925, No. 9. 5c. 


The Lincoln School of Teachers Colleges, 
425 West 123rd St., New York City, has pub- 
lished the following bulletins: 


VACATION ACTIVITIES AND THE SCHOOL. 


OBJECTIVE STUDIES IN Map LocatTIon. By Har- 
old Rugg and John Hockett. 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE SCIENCE LABORATORIES 
OF THE LINCOLN SCHOOL. 


Other pamphlets worthy of note are: 


BULLETIN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENT- 
ARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS OF THE N. E. A. 
Vol. IV, No. 4. July, 1925. Edited by 
Arthur S. Gist, 1201 Sixteenth St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. $1.50. 


ADULT EDUCATION AND THE LIBRARY. Reading 
Courses. Vol. 1. No. 4. A. L. A., 86 East 
Randolph St., Chicago. 


A RoMAN Home. By David Swing. Scott Fores- 
man and Company. 5 West 19th Street, 
New York City. 10c. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 

ONE of the first steps taken by Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in the reorganization of the State Department 
of Public Instruction was the reappointment 
of James N. Rule as Deputy in charge of Sec- 
ondary Education at a salary of $7,500 and the 
transfer of William M. Denison of Troy, for- 
merly in charge of the Bureau of School At- 
tendance, to the position of Deputy in charge 
of Administration at a salary of $6,000. Three 
new deputies were created. Robert C. Shaw, 
of Greensburg, formerly a member of the field 
Service, is now Deputy in charge of Rural 
Education at a salary of $6,000. C. D. Koch, 
Harrisburg, formerly director of the Creden- 
tials Bureau, is Deputy in charge of the Boards 
and Commissions attached to the Department 
under the Administrative Code, salary $6,000. 
L. H. Dennis, Camp Hill, formerly director of 
the Bureau of Vocational Education, has been 
made Deputy in charge of Vocational Educa- 
tion, salary $6,000. 


Other transfers in the Department include 
the appointment of C. F. Hoban Director of 
Visual Education and Publicity—a position 
which opens a new field of activity in the 
Department. Lee L. Driver is Director of Con- 
solidation Projects and Thomas A. Bock, Di- 
rector. of the Bureau of Rural Field Service. 
James G. Pentz has been transferred from Di- 
rector of the Field Service Bureau to the Di- 
rectorship of the Professional Credentials 
Bureau. J. Y. Shambach has been appointed 
Director of the Bureau of School Attendance. 
F. T. Struck succeeds L. H. Dennis as Director 
of the Bureau of Vocational Education. Dorr 
E. Crossley has been advanced to the Director- 
ship of the Administration Bureau. Lucy W. 
Glass has been transferred from the Teacher 
Bureau to Extension Education as supervisor. 


CHARLES E. Dickey, Superintendent of Al- 
legheny County Public Schools, was appointed 
a member of the State Council of Education 
by Governor Pinchot in July. 


JoHN M. THomas, for the past four years 
President of the ‘Pennsylvania State College, 
resigned last spring in order to become Presi- 
dent of Rutgers University, New Jersey. Dur- 
ing Dr. Thomas’ administration the college 
has made great progress. The $8,000,000 bond 
issue resolution for college buildings is ready 
for public vote whenever the State Supreme 
Court determines the time for the vote. : 


CLARENCE Cook LITTLE, formerly president 
of the University of Maine, has accepted the 
presidency of the University of Michigan. He 
succeeds the late Marion LeRoy Burton. 


W. O. THOMPSON, president of Ohio State 
University, presented his resignation to the 
Board of Trustees on May 23. Dr. Thompson, 
who will be seventy on November 5, was elect- 
ed president emeritus at his present salary. 


GLENN FRANK, formerly editor of The Cen- 
tury Magazine, was elected president of the 
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University of Wisconsin on May 18. Mr. 
Frank refused to discuss his policies for the 
University, saying, “The day has gone when 
the policies of a free university should be 
determined by the secret processes of the mind 
of a president. The policies of a free uni- 
versity must ultimately come out of a sincere 
and sustained collaboration of the president, 
the members of the board of regents, the mem- 
bers of the faculties, the students and, in a 
very real sense, the whole people of the state 
and all those who represent them.” 


WALTER A. GEESEY, superintendent of the 
Sunbury schools, spent nine weeks teaching in 
the: Bloomsburg Normal Summer School. 


THE five largest colleges exclusively for 
women are: Smith, 2,023; Wellesley, 1,583; 
Vassar, 1,150; Goucher, 1,042 and Mount Holy- 
oke, 722.—School and Society. 


Guy C. Brosius, superintendent of the 
schools of Clinton County, has outlined a plan 
of procedure by which more of the pupils of 
the county schools may have a standard high 
school education. He advocates the estab- 
lishment of standard four-year high schools 
at Avis, Beech Creek, Loganton and Mill Hall. 
Pupils in other sections may receive similar 
advantages by the respective districts trans- 
porting them to four-year schools or by con- 
solidation of the smaller schools. 


JAMES G. WHITE, head of the J. G. White 
Engineering Corporation, has given Pennsyl- 
vania State College $25,000 as a memorial to 
General James A. Beaver, former governor of 
Pennsylvania. The interest on this amount is 
to be used as a loan fund for men students 
who are in need of financial assistance. Dr. 
White is vice-president of the college board of 
trustees. 


E. ROWLAND HILL, a member of the faculty 
of Central High School, Philadelphia, has suc- 
ceeded Harold A. Hollowell as president of the 
Philadelphia High School Men’s Association. 


CARBON County held an Inter-High School 
Music Night at Mauch Chunk on May 4 under 
the auspices of the Carbon County High School 
Principals’ Association. 


GERALD L. WENDT, dean of the School of 
Chemistry and Physics at Penn State, spent 
a part of the summer doing research work in 
Europe. 


LauRA H. CARNELL, Dean of Women at 
Temple University, visited Alaska during the 
summer vacation. 


O. H. Locks, superintendent of the Wood- 
lawn schools, received a life membership in the 
National Education Association from _ the 
Woodlawn Teachers Association at the annual 
Commencement Exercises, June 9. 


ARTHUR C. JEWETT, for ten years head of 
the Mechanical Engineering Department at 
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the University of Maine, is the new Director of 
the College of Industries at the Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 


JOHN A. H. KEITH, principal of Indiana 
Normal School, gave a course in Normal 
School Education at Columbia University dur- 
ing the summer session. 


EpDNA HAZEN, assistant county superinten- 
dent of Erie County, conducted a Demonstra- 
tion Rural School for six weeks at the Slippery 
Rock State Normal School summer session. 


JAMES MICHENER, Doylestown High School, 
1925, won a $2,000 scholarship awarded by 
Swarthmore College. 


Mrs. ANNA D. McCAUuLEy retired from the 
Columbia school system last June. Mrs. Mc- 
Cauley had taught both grade and high school 
work for forty-two years. 


Mary JANE MCHALE, for fifty-three years 
a teacher in the public schools of Olyphant, 
received the degree bachelor of science from 
Marywood College, Scranton, on June 15. Miss 
McHale began teaching in the primary grade 
in Olyphant in 1872. Today she is teaching 
a and civic work in the Olyphant High 
School. 


Mrs. BLANCHE HAWKINS, for nearly fifty 
years a teacher in Pennsylvania schools and 
for twenty-eight years principal of the East 
Street school, Warren, retired at the close of 
the 1924-25 term. 


LILLIE ALLEN, principal of the Webster ele- 


mentary school building, Bethlehem, retired. 


last year in accordance with the State School 
Employees Retirement Act. 


Mary S. ADDAMS, Supervisor of Primary 
Grades in the Reading schools, has retired 
after forty-five years of service in the Reading 
School District. Miss Addams has done in- 
stitute work in Reading, in Berks County, in 
Schuylkill County and in Frederick and Elk- 
ton, Maryland. 


D. P. STAPLETON, a member of the Mifflin- 
burg public school system, has retired after 
teaching and supervising schools for fifty-four 
years. He reorganized the Lewisburg schools 
and served at one time as superintendent of 
Union County schools. 


Last June John J. Tigert, United States 
Commissioner of Education, reported at the 
meeting of the N. E. A. in Indianapolis the 
following statistics regarding the United 
States Public School System: 

Pupils enrolled in public schools.. 24,076,000 


Children of school age ........... 29,346,000 
Number of consolidated rural school 

RAMAN 4 scores sco-scctnysrasie lore cients 14,000 
Pupils enrolled in consolidated rural 

BCHOOIS; DOUG: & o:6:5:0065 +s si08s 3,000,000 
Cost of transporting them to and 

from school, about .......... $30,000,000 
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DEAN R. L. Watts of the School of Agri- 
culture, Dean R. L. Sackett of the School of 
Engineering and C. W. Stoddart of the School 
of Liberal Arts form the committee which is 
administering the affairs of Pennsylvania 
State College until President Thomas’ success- 
or shall be chosen. 


WILMER KRUSEN, at the 39th annual com- 
mencement of Temple University, June 19, 
1925, announced an endowment of $30,000 from 
Henry I. Dorr, Winchester, Massachusetts for 
a chair of Dental Research. Dr. Dorr was for- 
merly a professor in Philadelphia College. In 
the absence of Russell H. Conwell, due to ill- 
ness, Doctor Krusen delivered the commence- 
ment address and conferred the degrees. He 
stated that the founder of Temple University, 
Doctor Conwell, had seen the institution grow 
from an enrollment of 7 students to its present 
enrollment of 10,020. 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE HOOVER, at the re- 
quest of Frank W. Ballou, president of the 
Department of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A., has written to the superintendents of pub- 
lic school systems throughout the United 
States impressing upon them the importance of 
safety education as brought out by the con- 
clusions of the national conference on street 
and highway safety. The committee called 
attention to the fact that 30 per cent of all 
fatal automobile accidents happen to children 
of school age and under, and recommended 
the organization of schoolboy patrols and 
junior safety councils which provide for the 
working out of theories which the children 
have been taught in school. 


WituiamM J. O’SHEA, Superintendent of the. 
Schools of New York City, and George A. 
Ryan, President of the Board of Education, 
will analyze the field studies in the recent 
survey of the New York City Public School 
System. 


FreD LEWIS PATTEE, professor of American 
Literature at Pennsylvania State College, is 
editing the first book in a series’ of early 
American classics. The demand for modern 
editions of the outstanding works of early 
American writers has warranted the publica- 
tion of such a series. Dr. Pattee will edit 
Charles Brockden Brown’s “Wieland,” last 
published in 1887. 


THE nine Wisconsin State Normal Schools 
by act of the 1925 State Legislature became 
State Teachers Colleges with four years of 
college work and degree-giving power. The 
leader of the Teacher College Bill was H. A. 
Brown of Oshkosh. As a result of the passage 
of the Bill, the Normal School salary schedule 
for teachers, which was dropped a year ago, 
has been restored. A provision of $50,000 each 
biennium was made for additional teachers 
in the State Teachers Colleges. 


JAMES B. DUKE, tobacco magnate, has given 
$2,000,000 more to Duke University, Durham, 
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N. C. The fund which Mr. Duke has created 
for the University now amounts to $8,000,000. 


E. Bruce Moors, Hallie Davis, Marion P. 
King and Wenonah D. Bell, honor students 
from the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, 
Philadelphia, won prizes and traveling fellow- 
ships which have made possible four months 
of study and travel abroad. 


BEAVER COLLEGE, founded in 1853 in Beaver, 
will open this fall in its new location at 
Jenkintown. Two years ago Lynn H. Harris, 
then the head of the English Department at 
Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana, was call- 
ed to the presidency of Beaver. Finding the 
institution heavily in debt, he felt that the 
only solution would be relocation and freedom 
from denominational control. He succeeded 
in interesting certain citizens of Jenkintown 
in having a college in their city, with the re- 
sult that a financial plan was worked out pro- 
viding for the liquidation of the college -in- 
debtedness and the purchase of the property 
and good will of Beechwood, a Junior College 
located in Jenkintown. In its new location the 
college will work out some new educational 
policies. 

WILLIAM S. ROBINSON, superintendent of 
the public schools of Taylor, reports a vote of 
518 to 248 in favor of a $300,000 bond issue 
for the erection of a new high school building 
and the remodeling of some of the grade build- 
ings. 

Bryn Mawre’s campaign for a fund of $400,- 
000 for the department of music was over- 
subscribed by $75,000. Just before the cam- 
paign closed Howard L. Goodheart of New 
York gave an unexpected gift of $100,000 in 
memory of his wife, a Bryn Mawr graduate, 
who died in 1920. 


THE Public Ledger-North American has of- 
fered a prize cup to the Pennsylvania school 
making the best display of eggs at the annual 
Farm Products Show which will be held in 
Harrisburg, January, 1926. 


ADAMS County Public Schools, W. Raymond 
Shank, superintendent, during the past year 
had 735 pupils who were neither absent nor 
tardy. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL wishes 
to acknowledge the receipt of the following 
commendable publications: 

Printing: First year—School Print Shop, 
W. F. Cleaver, Instructor, Johnstown Public 
Schools. 

The Yough-a-Mon, 1925 Year Book, Mc- 
Keesport High School. 

The Sentinel, 1925 Year Book, Dunbar 
Township High School. 

The Salix Star, 1925 Year Book of the Salix 
three-room all grades school, Salix, Cambria 
County. 

The Coker, 1925 Commencement number, 
Connellsville High School. 

‘ ba Oracle, 1925 Year Book, Abington High 
chool. 
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HENRY J. GIDEON, superintendent of the 
Bureau of Compulsory Education, Philadel- 
phia, advocates the compulsory school enroll- 
ment of all children at the age of six. Asa 
result of his recommendations Philadelphia 
will enroll handicapped children at six years 
of age this fall. 


CHARLES J. FinGER’s “Tales from Silver 
Lands” received the Newbery Medal, awarded 
annually for the most distinguished contribu- 
tion, to literature for children by an American 
writer. Other books which have won the 
award are Hendrik Van Loon’s “The Story of 
Mankind,” Hugh Lofting’s “The Voyages of 
Dr. Doolittle” and Charles Boardman Hawes’ 
“The Dark Frigate.” Are these books in-your 
school library? 


RESEARCH conducted among the pupils of 
the Pittsburgh public schools has revealed that 
among 107,773 girls and boys, 45,369 have 
enlarged thyroid goiter. 


CLEMENS STAPINSKIE of the Newport Town- 
ship school at Wanamie won the first of a 
series of prizes which are being awarded to 
competing schools in the Weiser Forest Dis- 
trict. The subject of the essay was “What the 
Bond Issue for the Purpose of Forest Land 
Means to the State of Pennsylvania.” 


BLOOMSBURG STATE NORMAL SCHOOL gradu- 
ated 292 students on June 5. There were no 
orations, but the students demonstrated the 
work they had been doing during the year. 
Anne Dougherty of Freeland taught a class 
of children in Physical Education; Viola Bohn 
of Scranton and Gertrude Wilson of Blooms- 
burg held a class in story-telling and Thelma 
Armstrong of Taylor told of the. work done by 
that class. Other students gave demonstration 
lessons in music and discussed Reading Prob- 
lems and Art. 


JAMES STRUTHERS HEBERLING, ’00, was in- 
itiated an alumnus member of the Lafayette 
College chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa hon- 
orary fraternity at the commencement meeting. 
Mr. Heberling was granted the honor in recog- 
nition of his achievements in educational and 
social work since his graduation from Lafay- 
ette. 


FRANCE, this year, is celebrating the cen- 
tenary of the birth of photography. In Paris, 
a tablet was recently erected on the spot where 
the photograph was invented by Daguerre, or, 
as many claim, Niepce. The celebration has 
resurrected an almost forgotten controversy. 
Regardless of which one was the real inventor, 
and both were partners in discovery of the 
process, there is glory enough in the gift of 
France to be appropriately shared by both. 


C. E. HEDDEN of the Vocational Bureau rep- 
resented Pennsylvania at the national confer- 
ence of the Wallpaper Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation in New York City, August 13-20. 


AT the request of the United States Bureau 
of Education, an exhibition of art work done 
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in the high schools of Pennsylvania, has been 
assembled under the direction of State Di- 
rector C. Valentine Kirby, and sent to the Ex- 
position which will be held in Melbourne, Aus- 
tralia during September. 


HowarpD Borough, Centre County and Tay- 
lor Borough, Lackawanna County, recently 
passed bond issues to provide greater school 
facilities. 


MANSFIELD STATE NORMAL SCHOOL was 
obliged to decline, in June, any further re- 
quests for entrance for the fall term. The 
dormitories were filled to capacity. 


CHARLES F. CRAMER, who for thirty years 
has been one of Harrisburg’s most eminent 
druggists, was granted the degree of Master 
in Pharmacy at the recent commencement ex- 
ercises of the Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy. Mr. Cramer is a graduate of the col- 
lege, has been a member of the State Board 
of Examiners for fifteen years and Director of 
the Board of Drugstore Permits since its or- 
ganization in 1921. 


ENGLAND has just celebrated in fitting man- 
ner the centenary of the locomotive. 1825 
marked the booking of the first passenger on 
an English railway. The exhibition showed the 
evolution of the “iron horse” from Stephen- 
son’s model to the modern 128 ton engine. By 
means of pageantry, every development in the 
locomotive, railway car and coach was shown 
in different sections of the Empire. It was an 
effective method of visualizing the evolution 
of transportation. 


CHARLES J. COHEN of York won the $1,000 
fellowship for the 1925-26 season in music 
composition, awarded by the Julliard Musical 
Foundation of New York City. 


FRANK R. STOCKER of Scranton received hon- 
orable mention in the national chemistry essay 
contest for his essay “The Relation of Chem- 
istry to the Home.” 


BECAUSE of the demand for leaders in nature 
study at summer camps and resorts, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh gave courses in field 
biology at Nawakwa Lodge in the Alleghenies 
this summer. Doctor Waldron, Slippery Rock 
State Normal School, gave similar work in a 
field camp four miles from Slippery Rock, 
stressing water craft and field craft as factors 
in leadership. 


FROM a study of the visitations of the eighty- 
one one and two room schools of Potter County 
for the school year of 1924-1925 the following 
summary is given: 


Number of visits by directors...... 163 
WARK DU UDOUTONE 6 0:6. 01s <0 0:5:¢ o0.000 0° 995 
Visits by superintendents ........ 194 
Visits Dy All "Gthers: (62.6. cscs os 1565 
Total number of visits .......... 2917 


Mrs. ANNA L. BurpDIcK, Regional Agent in 
charge of Trade and Industrial Education for 
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ONE LESS WORRY 
WHEN BOOKS ARE COVERED WITH 


Holden Book 
Covers : 


They will be protected and kept clean for 
the full school year reducing the appropria- 
tion for new books by making those in use 
last longer. 

All new books and those in good condition 
should be protected. 





Three Qualities Three Prices 


SAMPLES FREE 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President | :: © SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 




















Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Girls and Women and a member of the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, spent 
July 14-16 in Pennsylvania in connection with 
the summer session at the Pennsylvania State 
College. She gave an address at the weekly 
round table conference of the vocational teach- 
ers on the subject “Industrial Education for 
Men and Women in Foreign Countries.” On 
her return trip to Washington she visited the 
State offices. 


KNIGHTS OF YOUTH, a new order whose pur- 
pose is the ethical training of school children, 
has been introduced in 12 public schools of 
New York City, and about 1,000 children are 
enlisted in the ranks of knighthood in a single 
school, No. 15. The order acclaims character 
as the knight’s noblest quest. It was formed 
to retard the increase of juvenile crime and is 
sponsored by the National Child Welfare As- 
sociation. 


ScHOOLs in the United States reporting 
school savings systems, increased from 6,868 
to 9,080 during the year closing June 30, 1924, 
according to figures recently compiled by the 
American Bankers’ Association. Pupils par- 
ticipating increased from 1,907,851 to 2,236,- 
326 in the same period, and the collections in- 
creased from $10,631,838:69 to $14,991,535.40. 
Bank balances carried on June 30, 1924, 
amounted to $20,435,144.64. 


Azout half of Pittsburgh’s elementary 
school children are enrolled in platoon schools. 
The platoon school was introduced nine and a 
half years ago as an experiment with 1,200 
children. About 36,000 are now instructed un- 
der the “work-study-play plan,” each subject 
taught by a special teacher in a room specially 
equipped for the purpose. 


THE Norristown Public Schools by coordi- 
nating the Department of Physical Education 
and the Department of Medical Inspection has 
created a new department of Physical Welfare, 
directed by the director of physical education 
and the director of health. The director of 
health is a physician, who spends fifteen hours 
a week in the school system. 


THE Musical Fund Society of Philadelpma, 
organized in 1820, has announced prizes of 
$5,000, $3,000 and $2,000, respectively, for the 
three best compositions of chamber music for 
from three to six instruments. The object of 
the composition is to secure three representa- 
tive compositions in the field of chamber music 
—a field which has been neglected since the 
death of Brahms in 1897. 


THE 1925 senior class of Minersville High 
School published a year book which contains 
many interesting cuts of school people. Six 
of the class are members of the Minersville 
chapter of the National Honor Society of Sec- 
ondary Schools. Charles E. Roudabush is su- 
perintendent of Minersville schools. 


NINTH grade English classes of the South 
Side Junior High School, Oil City, R. A. Baum, 


September, 1925 


principal, have conducted and maintained a 
circulating library of 140 volumes during the 
1924-25 school year. Ruth Ramage, librarian, 
and her assistant, Jean Esther Reid, have con- 
tributed much to the success of the project. 


THE Commercial Club of the Swissvale High 
School last May published The Commercial 
Review, a very commendable magazine, the 
material for which was stenciled and mimeo- 
graphed by the office training class. The book 
is an interesting souvenir of the year’s work. 
The section on awards shows how efficient the 
commercial students of Swissvale High School 
are. 


THE Whittimore Hill School, Shippen Town- 
ship, Cameron County has an unusual record 
of 100 per cent attendance and punctuality 
for the 1924-25 school year. There are five 
pupils in the school. Miss Dorothy McDonald 
is the teacher. 


THE students and faculty of Pennsylvania 
State College have given State College $5,000 
for “The Edwin Earle Sparks Memorial 
American History Library.” Of this sum $3,000 
is for an endowment foundation which it is 
hoped will be increased to $10,000 through 
alumni contributions, and $2,000 is set aside 
for the immediate purchase of American his- 
tory books to start the collection. 


ANNA T. PASCHALL, a senior at Pennsylva- 
nia State College, won a place in the final 
competition for six $1,000 prizes in the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society essay contest among col- 
lege students. Her subject was “Chemistry in 
the Home.” She is one of 18 contestants who 
will write on six extemporaneous subjects. 


THE State Department of Agriculture has 
obtained Dr. B. H. Warren of West Chester 
to investigate what protection insectivorous 
birds afford agricultural products against in- 
sects. He will be available to deliver lectures 
on bird life, if requests are made to Secretary 
Willits of the State Department of Agricul- 
ture. 


VIOLET OAKLEY has presented the State with 
three books describing her mural paintings of 
Penn’s “Holy Experiment” in founding Penn- 
sylvania. The paintings are in the Senate and 
oe the Governor’s reception room at the Capi- 
tol. 


THE Hilo Teachers’ Union at Hilo, Hawaii, 
publishes a journal, The Barometer which re- 
flects a keen interest in all educational prog- 
ress. 


THE Huntingdon School Board has voted to 
substitute a Teacher Training Course for the 
County Institute. The work will consist of a 
college extension course and several demon- 
stration classes. 


A STUDENT honor code will be effective 
among the students of the School of Education 
at the University of Pennsylvania this fall. 
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TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 


SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 

D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. 
BRANCHES 

PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 House Bldg., 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bldg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 

Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bldg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mer. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 

Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mgr. 


No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 
Schools—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 
tions. 





A PLUMBING trade class will be a part of 
the industrial work in the Erie school system 
this year. John H. Rainsford is the instructor. 


HIGHSPIRE has raised the classification of 
its high school from a second grade to a first 
grade high school. 


UNIONTOWN has organized a new one-teacher 
high school. 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER was inducted into 
the French Academy of Moral and Political 
Sciences to which he had been elected in 1923 
while he was abroad in June. Two other 
United States citizens have been members of 
the Academy, Theodore Roosevelt and Wood- 
row Wilson. 


THE elementary schools of Ellwood City, 
W. Ray Smith, Superintendent, will be organ- 
ized on the Platoon Plan during the 1925-26 
school year. Socialized activities such as 
health, nature study, art, music and com- 
munity activities will be stressed during one- 
half of the school day. 


New York UNIVERSITY through a recent 
purchase now owns the entire east side of 
Washington Square, New York City. Accord- 
ing to the plans of the University Council a 
fifteen. story building will be erected on the 
site to house the School of Education of New 
York University. 


_ StupEntTs of Antioch College have voted to 
increase their tuition fee by $50, thus raising 
$20,000 for the college. 


_ LEHIGH UNIVERSITY will inaugurate a course 
in Industrial Engineering this fall. Recogniz- 
ing that every successful enterprise depends on 
sound financial and intelligent forecasting of 
economic developments, the university aims to 
produce engineers with a knowledge of busi- 


ness fundamentals as well as of mathematics, 


physics and scientific subjects. 


TYRONE High School has an enrollment of 
500. This is a gain of 80 per cent in the last 
four years. 








“The Easiest to Construct 
That | Have Ever Seen” 


“We have just completed the erection of 
five of your portable one-room school 
buildings, and must say that they are the 
easiest to construct that I have ever seen. 
....The teachers and pupils are well 
pleased... . People from other towns have 
come to see the buildings and say they 
are the best they ever saw.” . W. 
Scheufler, Supt. of Buildings, Lima, Ohio 
Board of Education. 


Circle A Portable Schools are made in 
completed sections, each three feet wide, 
with insulation, plaster board, and stain- 
ed interior trim. Door and window sec- 
tions have doors and windows hung, 
with all hardware in place, and are inter- 
changeable with wall sections at will. 


Circle A Schools are not surpassed in 
comfort, convenience and appearance by 
any stationary frame construction of 
moderate cost. 

Our illustrated circular showing 

method of construction and erec- 

tion, etc., should be in your files 


for reference. Let us send you 
one. 


Circle A Products Corporation 
604 South 25th St., Newcastle, Indiana 


(Formerly Champaign, I!1.) 


CIRCLE A 
SCHOOLS 


Sectional and Portable 


CIRCLE A BLEACHERS 
CIRCLE A GYMNASIUMS 
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Price, $32.50 


The Little Giant is a modern 
hygienic device that should 
be in every school. Put this 
accepted aristocrat of black- 
board eraser cleaners to work 
in your school under our guar- 
antee of satisfaction. 


by parcel post. 


Silent - Swift - 


Put the Guaranteed 


LITTLE GIANT 


ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 
to Work in Your School 


HE Little Giant has been tested by continuous use in 
thousands of schools throughout the country. It has 
proved to be efficient in all respects, noiseless, dustless, 

simple and swift in its operation. It is guaranteed to clean 
blackboard erasers to your entire satisfaction—or your money 
will be refunded. 

The Little Giant is operated by a Universal motor, adapted to 
all electric currents; it is provided with nine feet of Under- 
writers’ lamp cord with Universal plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Strongly made of malleable iron and 
aluminum, its weight is but eight pounds and it can be shipped 


JAMES LYNN CoO., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


THE LITTLE GIANT ELECTRIC ERASER CLEANER 


Dustless 


Address Dept. S 


- Simple - Inexpensive 


























TEACHERS of dramatic art who studied at 
New York University during the past sum- 
mer had the opportunity to work with the 
Washington Square College Players. The 
Players presented a repertory of modern plays 
at the University playhouse in connection with 
the courses in dramatic art conducted by Ran- 
dolph Somerville. Shaw, Milne, Barrie and 
Galsworthy were among the playwrights whose 
dramas were produced. 


LeRoy WELLER, superintendent of the Oil 
City schools, reports an enrollment of 200 in 
the six-weeks summer school which was con- 
ducted this year in order that pupils weak in 
certain subjects might make up their work 
and be duly promoted. Two classes for sub- 
normal children are being opened in Oil City 
this fall. . 


New York City Board of Education gave 
sabbatical leaves to 228 elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers for the year 1925-26. The 
leaves are for five months, the salary being 
full pay less the salary of the substitute. The 
leave may be used for “rest, study, travel or 
restoration of health.” 


CHAMBERSBURG school district, U. L. Gordy, 
Superintendent; has abandoned the old form 
of teachers’ institute in favor of the organized 
program of teacher training extension service. 
Pennsylvania State College will provide this 
service to-Chambersburg beginning in Septem- 


ber. Other districts which are using some 
form of institute substitution are Johnstown, 
McKeesport City, Jeannette, Dormont, Indiana, 
Sunbury, Northampton, Pottstown and Pal- 
merton. 


TEACHERS planning to use the Geographic 
News Bulletins, published by the National 
Geographic Society, during the 1925-26 school 
year should send their applications to the 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. 
C. early in September. The Geographic News 
Bulletin is one of the Society’s contributions 
to education and only teachers may receive 
it. Applications should be accompanied by 
twenty-five cents to cover the cost of mailing 
the thirty issues of the Bulletin. 


THE Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion of Pittsburgh gave scholarships to 305 
Pittsburgh public school teachers. The schol- 
arships covered all expenses at summer school 
and cost the commission $45,950. The teachers 
thus improving their teaching efficiency were 
scattered through 47 institutions of learning. 


THE “Around the World” College, inaugu- 
rated by the Extra Mural Division of New 
York University, has a budget of one million 
dollars. This budget will provide for 450 
selected students who will travel round the 
world while pursuing a college course. The 
steamship “New York University” will be fit- 
ted with classrooms, libraries and laboratories. 
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Supplies an abundance of prac- 
cal, usable material for the 
, intermediate and 
grammar grades. 
Masterpieces of art in full color 
with material for class study. 
Editorial contributions by the 
foremost educators. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 
Many other helpful departments 
and s 1 features covering 
all branches of school work. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y.,,. Des Moines, lowa, 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
(Address Office Nearest to You) 


P. S. J.-Sept. 
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Easier, More Effective Teaching with— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 


In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 
you will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, your subscrip- 
tion will start with the September number and you need 
not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


yam eae gem oe oe ee eo ee ee mee Rae ene ae mea 4 


Use This Order Blank--Pay November 15th If More Convenien 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
(Mail to Nearest O fice) 


We also publish over 400 books for WN is. 
Teachers and Schools. 
Ask for Catalog. 
ae coat. Offtice...... 








{Reeve N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year begin- 
ning with the September, 1925 issue. 


Place cross (X) in one of 
these it 


Price $2.00. 
_) I am enclosing payment herewith. 


. © I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15th, 1925. 





SCHOOL BUILDING NOTES 


THE Board of Education of the Pittsburgh 
Public Schools dedicated the following new 
school buildings during May and June: 

Peabody High School, Margaretta and 
North Beatty Streets, David R. Sumstine, 
Principal, May 12. 

Beechwood School, Rockland Avenue near 
Sebring Avenue, Xina Lang, Principal, May 
14 


David B. Oliver High School, Brighton 
Road, J. F. Bailey, Principal, May 21. 

George Westinghouse High School, Murtland 
Avenue, W. F. Leopold, Principal, May 26. 

Chatham School, Bonvue Avenue, Hugh L. 
Porter, Principal, June 9. 

All of the buildings are constructed accord- 
ing to the most modern plans and are splendid- 
ly equipped. William M. Davidson is superin- 
tendent of Pittsburgh Schools and Marcus 
Aaron is president of the Board of Public Edu- 
cation. 


INDIANA opened its new high school to 950 
pupils on August 31. The building contains 
48 rooms for school purposes and will accom- 
modate 1,200 students. Classrooms, labora- 
tories, offices, library, auditorium and gymna- 
sium are modern in structure and equipment. 
H. V. Herlinger is superintendent of schools 
and T. T. McCord is principal of the high 
school. 


Grounp has been broken in Ellwood City for 





the erection of a $450,000 junior-senior high 
school which is to be ready for use at the be- 
ginning of the 1926-27 school year. 


LEMOYNE by a vote of more than three to 
one has elected to provide an $85,000 bond issue 
for a new high school. 


THE School Board of Abington Township is 
ready to place before the voters a school loan 
of $425,000 for providing small units of ele- 
mentary schools on three different sites, later 
to be developed into larger buildings. 


THE new Ambridge Junior High School will 
open September 8 with an enrollment of 700 
pupils. The cost of building has been over 
$500,000. 


C. B. DISSINGER, superintendent of Pike 
County Schools, reports the following - school 
buildings ready for occupancy the beginning 
of the 1925-26 school term: Lackawaxen two- - 
room school; Paupack two-room school; Green- 
town-Newfoundland joint . consolidated ele- 
mentary five-room school;. Lehman. Township- 
four-room consolidated school; Extension to 
the Milford High School, providing equipment 
for all branches of. junior high school work... . 


GREENE TOWNSHIP, Pike County and Dreher 
Township, Wayne County are erecting a-new’ 
five-room joint elementary school. The present 
building will be used for vocational work. 
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_ SALEM Township, Wayne County, is erect- 
ing a new two-room consolidated school at Ar- 


lington. 


Forty Fort has a new junior high school 
building with 48 rooms, 26 of which are for 
classes; the others are laboratories, offices, etc. 


GETTYSBURG is building a new high school, 
costing approximately $100,000. 


THE West Chester School Board has author- 
ized the opening of junior high school courses 
for the year beginning September, 1925. A 
$100,000 addition to the Biddle Street building 
and certain rooms in the communicating Sen- 
ior High School will house the five hundred 
pupils of the junior high school. 


CANTON has completed an addition to the 
high school building and has reorganized into 
a Junior-Senior High School. 


HERRICK township, Bradford County, has 
built a two-room school which is ready for 
occupancy this fall. 


TEN one-room schoolhouses in Upper Ma- 
cungie township near Allentown were sold at 
public auction by the Board of Directors. A 
new consolidated school between Chapmans 
and Fogelsville will take care of the 320 pu- 
pils. The sale of the ten structures netted 
$10,000, the prices ranging from $300 to 
$2,000. 

GROUND was broken for the Philips Me- 


morial Auditorium at West Chester State 
Normal School on May 30. 





ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 
The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 
Some familiar faces seen at Indianapolis 
Page 7 
* * * 
The attractive and able products of a summer 
at Bryn Mawr College 
Page 19 
* * 
An educational timepiece 
Page 23, Col. 1 


A fine trip for next year’s vacation 
Page 29, Col, x 


Veteran campaigners are honored 
Page 30, Col. 2 5 


Days worth remembering 
Page 34, Col, 20 


Children who want to have their teeth filled 
Page 36, Col, 4 


Are your schools 100 percent? 
Page 42 


* * 


A section the professional teacher can’t afford 


to miss 
Page 40 
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AMONG THE MAGAZINES 
(Continued from page 34) 


The August Harpers contains a sketch “Five 
Days and an Education” by Dallas Lore Sharp 
which is splendidly written and inspirational 
to the teacher. Education, according to Mr. 
Sharp, is not so much the process of absorp- 
tion of knowledge as it is those events which 
are an impetus to future study. Thereupon 
he outlines five days which stand out in his 
own life as of supreme educational importance. 


The August number of Current History con- 
tains an article “Linking the Nations by Edu- 
cational Contacts” by Clyde Eagleton, Pro- 
fessor of International Law at New York Uni- 
versity, which is especially interesting in view 
of the Edinburgh meeting of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. 





NECROLOGY 


Ernest DeWitt Burton, president of the 
University of Chicago, died on May 26 at the 
age of 69 years. Dr. Burton was associated 
with the University of Chicago for thirty-two 
years, the last two years as its president. 


Sir Rider Haggard died in London on May 
14 at the age of 69 years. He made himself 
a world-wide reputation as a writer of fiction. 
Among his best known books are “King Solo- 
mon’s Mines” and “She.” He was an expert 
in practical agriculture. 


Therese Dieffenbach, a teacher in the Renovo 
High School for the past forty-two years, died 
on May 15. 


Ada §S. Espey, for the past twenty-four 
years principal of the First Ward School at 
Washington, Pennsylvania, died shortly after 
the close of school last June. 


Milton J. Brecht, superintendent of the Lan- 
caster County schools from 18838 to 1911, died 
suddenly on July 21 while talking with friends 
in the Lancaster County Courthouse. Mr. 
Brecht was a graduate of Millersville State 
Normal School and had taught and supervised 
schools in Marietta and Manheim. From 1880 
to 1883 Mr. Brecht was superintendent of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan School at Mount Joy. Gov- 
ernor Tener appointed Mr. Brecht a member 
of the Public Service Commission and he serv- 
ed in that capacity until 1920. 


Emma J. Hahn, a former principal of Ches- 
ter High School, Chester, died on May 30 in 
Florida. Miss Hahn was in the teaching ser- 
vice forty-two years. 


_ Sara Kay Harrison, a special class teacher 
in the Chester public schools, died on June 25. 


William Jennings Bryan, great orator, paci- 
fist, Democrat and fundamentalist, died at Day- 
ton, Tennessee on July 26, 
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Hitting the bulls eye 


in teaching school music 















What is your target? Technique—drill—dry drudgery? or joy— 
happiness—and cultural enrichment for life through the use of the 
real music itself? A recent article, describing the music in a little city 
of five thousand where they have a Supervisor, one Assistant, five 
teachers of orchestral instruments, and all grade teachers teaching in 
their respective rooms, says: “The whole music course is based on 
this principle: ‘Music for music’s sake. The aim, then, is to create a 
love for and an appreciation of good music’.” All of the best of the - 
world’s music is recorded and preserved onincomparable Victor Records. 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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A. L. E. Crouter 


A. L. E. Crouter, superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
died at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia on June 26, 
1925 at the age of seventy-nine years. Dr. 
Crouter had been associated with the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at 
Mount Airy for fifty-nine years,—for forty-one 
years as its superintendent. As superinten- 
dent of the largest school for the deaf in the 

world his advocacy of oral method carried 
great weight at a time when there was much 
opposition to this new method. 


Mary S. Garrett, one 
of the pioneers in the 
teaching of deaf chil- 
dren to speak before 
school age, died July 
18, 1925, after an ill- 
ness of about three 
weeks while on _ her 
summer vacation in 
New England. Miss 
Garrétt and her sister 
Emma _ founded the 
present Home for the 
Training in Speech of 
Deaf Children before 
they are of School Age, at Belmont and Monu- 
ment Avenues, Philadelphia. Miss Garrett 
was the author of many papers, among them 
Helps and Hindrances of Deaf Children, Di- 
rections to Parents of Deaf Children, Possi- 
bilities of Deaf Children, etc. She was first 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Mothers, and also of the Philadelphia Child 
Welfare Association, and for many years 
chairman of legislation in the National Con- 
gress of Mothers. 





Mary S. Garrett 
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CALENDAR 


August-December 
County Institutes—see page 614 
June JOURNAL 


September 
17—Constitution Day 
October 
1-3 —Central Schoolmen’s Week, Lock 


Haven 
5 —Fire Prevention Day 
12-22—National Picture Week 
16-17—-Northwestern Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A., Erie 
22—Conference on Supervision under 
auspices of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Pitts- 


burgh 
23-24—Pittsburgh Teachers Institute and 
the Education Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Pitts- 
burgh 
23—Fall Arbor and Bird Day 
26-28—Conference on Parents and Chil- 
dren, under the auspices of the 
Child Welfare Association, of 
America, Inc., Hotel Waldorf, 
New York City 
27—Penn Day 


November 

4-6 —Superintendents’ Conference, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg 

6-7 —Annual Meeting of Pennsylvania 
Association of Deans and Ad- 
visers of Women, Harrisburg 

8-14—Children’s Book Week 

16-22—American Education Week 


December 
8-5 —National Society for Vocational 
Education, Cleveland 
6—Golden Rule Sunday 
29-31—Annual Meeting of the P. S. E. A., 
Scranton 


February, 1926 
9—Association of School Board Secre- 
taries, Harrisburg 
10-11—Annual State School Dinesh As- 
sociation, Harrisburg 
21-25—Department of Superintendence of 
the N. E. A., Washington 


March 
25-27—Schoolmen’s Week Sessions, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia 


April 
9 and 28—Spring Arbor —" Bird Day 


May 
1—May Day, Child Health Festival 
18—World Goodwill Day 


ne 
27-July ~— E. A. Convention, Philadel- 
phia 


September, 1925 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SKILL. By Dr. W. F. 
Book, Professor of Psychology, Indiana Uni- 
versity. $2.00 


LEARNING TO TYPEWRITE. By Dr. W. F. 
Book. Discusses the psychology of skill and the 
laws that govern its acquisition in every field, 
and presents the results of a detailed, scien- 
tific analysis of the processes involved in the 
learning of typewriting. $2. 


MAKING THE BUSINESS SPEECH EFFECTIVE. 
By Harry Collins Spillman. A manual of prac- 
tical suggestions for speech making, with out- 
lines and analyses of speech materials. $3.00. 


LETTERS FROM FAMOUS PEOPLE. By Sharp- 
less D. Green. Letters from famous men and 
women, written as messages to the commercial 
students in the Trenton, New Jersey, High 
School. A unique collection of inspirational 
material for reading and dictation —o 

1.2 


FIGURE CONSTRUCTION. By Alon Bement, 
Director, Art Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. 
A textbook designed to meet the needs of high 
school and college students who cannot reach 
life classes. $2.50 


EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION. By Charles KE. 
Rhodes, Principal, Bennett High School, Buf- 
falo, New York. A distinctive text on com- 
position and rhetoric for the last two years of 
high school or first year of college. $1.40 


NEW AND DISTINCTIVE BOOKS FOR FALL CLASSES 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By Hagar and SoRelle. A com- 
prehensive course in Business English, Punctua- 
tion, and Correspondence, by two practical 
business men with a background based on many 
years of successful teaching experience. Text 
$1.00. Exercise book, $ .40. 

OUTLINES IN DICTIONARY STUDY. By Anna 
L. Rice. A series of outlines for the use of 
teachers in grades 6 to 8. $ .60 

LESSON PLANS IN GREGG SHORTHAND. By 
Lula M. Westenhaver, Indiana University. 
Contains detailed lesson plans for every lesson 
in the Gregg Shorthand Manual, and each sub- 
division in the Manual. Discusses both subject 
matter and method. $1.25 net 

PROBLEMS AND QUESTIONS IN COMMERCIAL 
LAW. By Arnon Wallace Welch, M.A., LL.B. 
A laboratory pad containing 268 practical, 
human-interest problems and questions cover- 
ing the following subjects: Contracts, Sales, 
Negotiable Instruments, Agency, Partnership, 
Insurance, Innkeepers, Common Carriers, and 
Fixtures. The pad is intended to supplement 
the text, regardless of the kind of text used. 


$.80 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON SECONDARY COM- 
MERCIAL EDUCATION. By Arnon Wallace 
Welch. Defines the objectives and aims in 
commercial education. Designed to give per- 
spective to the entire field of secondary com- 
mercial education, and to develop point of view. 

$1.00 net 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 

















211 N. Calvert St. 
PITTSBURGH,PA. JZeachers SPOKANE, WASH. 
5024 Jenkins Arcade 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


FREE REGISTRATION JOINING ALL OFFICES 





CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS 
64 E. Jackson Blvd. Globe Bldg. 
NEW YORK 

Flatiron Bldg. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
BALTIMORE N. Y. Life Bldg. 


We. place 
Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 














The Palmer Method Penmanship Plan 


recognizes the teacher who is in constant personal touch with her pupils as the POTENTIAL VITAL- 


IZING POWER IN HANDWRITING REFORM. 


Teachers cannot teach what they do not know. The teacher in the Rural School who has qualified 


Palmer Method Plan 


is obtaining the same astonishingly good results in easily executed plain-as-print hand-writing as 
the teacher in the graded city school who has also qualified. 

Any teacher can qualify in one school year as an inspirational and highly successful teacher of 
PRACTICAL PENMANSHIP. OUR NORMAL COURSE IN PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is 
offered free to all teachers whose pupils are supplied with Palmer Method Textbooks. 

If you are not familiar with the FASCINATING PALMER METHOD PLAN OF TEACHING 
GOOD HANDWRITING, write immediately to our nearest office for information, 

E A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


in and follows exactly the 


55 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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School Begins Again 


OR both teacher and child, the year 
starts with new problems to face, and 
new zeal with which to meet them. 

For each class-room project there is an 
especially designed GOLD MEDAL product. 
Each is a real educational tool for achieve- 
ment. 

For Primary Grades: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
For Intermediate and Upper Grades: 
ERMA Pressed Crayons 

For All Grades: 
ARTISTA Water Colors 
Blackboard Crayons 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 


Our Art Service Bureau will help you 
to select the right material for your grade 
and art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y 


Makers of the best-known Crayons in the world 
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THE GREATEST PICTURE VALUE EVER OFFERED 


90 Beautiful and Accurate Color Prints, $2.00 
Described and arranged as a course in Picture Study by Al- 
bert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers College 
Columbia University. Sent on approval. No money in advance 
if ordered by school. 
ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Brunswick Bldg., 225 Fifth Ave., New York City 











WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 





DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all the great 


powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 


Why not suggest to your principal or superin- 


tendent that a copy of this “Supreme 
Authority” be supplied for your school? 


G. & C. MERRIAM ncaa 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


‘Write 

for helps 

in Teaching 
the 
Dictionary 
FREE 





























MINIMUM ESSENTIALS 


Fundamental School Subjects 
Each written by a specialist 


AMERICAN HISTORY Discovery and Exploration 
UNITED STATES HISTORY Constitution and 
Development 


D. C. KNOWLTON, Ph.D. 
Civics and History, Lincoln School 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Single copies, 20 cents each, postpaid 
Liberal discount on quantity orders 


Send for complete list of titles and authors 


JENNINGS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTONVILLE, MASS. 

















TEACHERS WANTED 


for September positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Maryland and Delaware. Enroll now and settle your 
future before summer vacation. 


Modern Teachers Bureau 
1002 Market Street - PHILADELPHIA 





























Professional organization strengthens the 
teacher, improves the school, gives children bet- 
ter opportunities, and renders a distinctive 
service to locality, State and Nation. 


University President 
Offers 


you a professional certificate, di- 
ploma or degree by systematic 
home study. You can earn your 
way on the Co-operative Plan in Day or 
Night classes at the University. Tell us 
your educational problem and secure 
Louis Wm. +4 expert advice on completing your edu- 
S.B., + as *» cation. Special provisions for those 
handicapped by failure to complete high 
[Rca heaA” cP school or college. 
Dept, of Education 299 Home Study subjects tor General Cul- 
at Pennsylvania ture, Business Success and the Professions. 
State College.) Colleges of Business aminteteetion, Liberal 
Arts, Law, Teaching and Graduate Work. 
Expert instructors of the U. 8S. Gov't. Write for FREE catalog 


to Dept. I-705. 
RESEARCH ae 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 






L.D. 
PRESIDENT 
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Laboratory Furniture 









& ' £ 

Men and Women RUPEES) a 
A teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid = | 
os added to cold water is Students’ Chemistry D. 
delightfully refreshing. Exhaust- tudents’ Chemistry Desk 
ion and weariness disappear, A very complete line of over 500 standardized designs 
strength and endurance increase. makes it certain that we can supply every Laboratory 
The tonic action of Horsford’s — with a ee table, bench or sink. ava 
Acid Phosphate, with its purity reduces expense, avoids elay and permits you to add to 

wee : z your laboratory equipment i S ds actuall 

and reliability make it the ideal justify. Aincaiinctbia mae himinuas 
stimulant. Non-alcoholic. Dose: :. ton eng asa Book is the standard authority on 
A teaspoonful three times a day aboratory Furniture. As for a copy, if interested. 


é Address the home office at K 2. 
in a glass of cold water. i iiaberiggincisk 


Horsford'’s 
Acid Phosphate 


All Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works Providence, R. I. 
T-49-3-24 


LABORATORY FURNITURE G f EXPERTS. 


C. G. Campbell, Treas. and Gen. Mgr. 
New York Office: 177 Lincoln Street 
70 Fifth Ave. Kewaunee, Wis. 


Also Sales Office in Philadelphia and Other 
Principal Cities. 












































| UNIVERSITY SERIES—World History—Set 28 


EDITORS 
| Roilo Milton Tryon, Ph.D., University of Chicago Arthur Guy Terry, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
| Clyde Leclare Grose, Ph.D., Northwes‘ern University Ernest Lauer, M.A., Northwestern University 
Isaac Joslin Cox, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
2. Ancient Peoples, 25. Europe and the Near East in 1519. 
3. Ancient Empires. 26. Christians and Mohammedans in 1600. 
4. Greek and Pheenician Colonies, 500 B. C. 27. The Voyages of Discovery to 1610. 
5. The Greek and Persian Wars, 500-479 B. C. 28. Europe in 1648. 
6. Campaigns and Empire of Alexander. 29. Europe in 1740. F 
7. General Reference Map of Ancient Greece. 30. Europe in North America after 1713 and after 
8. General Reference Map of Ancient Italy. 1763. 2 ; 
9. The Mediterranean World in 264 B. C, 31. Colonial Empires in 1763. 
10. The Roman World, 14 A. D. 32. Europe under Napoleon, 1810. 
11. The Roman World, 117 A. D. 33. Colonial Empires in 1815. 
12. Rise and Growth of Christianity to 325 A. D. 34, Colonial Possessions of World Powers in 1914. 
13. Migrations to 486 A. D. 35. The Nations at War in 1918. 
14. Europe after the Migrations, 526 A. D. 36. The Races of Europe. 
15. General Reference Map of Roman World. 37. World Commerce. , 
16. Mohammedan Conquests at Their Height, 750. 38. Hispanic America—Discovery and Settlements. 
17. Eurove at the Death of Charlemagne, 814 A. D. 39. Hispanic America—Wars of Ind. and Inter-Am. 
18. Roman and Anglo-Saxon Britain. Relations. . 
19, Early English Kingdoms. 40. South America—Commercial and Present Day. 
20. Norman Conquests in England. 41. Asia—Economic and Industrial. 
21. The Spread of Christianity in the Middle Ages. 42. Asia—Present Day. 
22. Crusading Europe. 43. Africa—1885-1895 and Present Day. 
24. Industrial and Commercial Europe about 1360. 44. Europe—Present Day. 

Forty-two Maps, 52x40 inches. Edges bound with muslin. Price, with Adjustable Steel Stand 
Pea Gi | 33) ced CC I ea ES PENRO ane EE Ee oe eer ee ee $68.00 
McConnell School Map Company 
Dept. S., 213 Institute Place ~ - Chicago 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 
THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 


for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Home Econo- 
mics, Health and Music. 


School Special Courses Principal 
Blocmsburg G. C. L. Riemer 
California John A. Entz 

Leslie Pinckney Hill 
Clyde C. Green 
East Stroudsburg..Health Education—Correspondence . T. Allen 
Edinboro Art Education ..C. C. Crawford 
Indiana Art, Commerce, Home Economics and Music.. John A. H. Keith 
Kutztown Library and Art Education A. C. Rothermel 
Lock Haven Dallas W. Armstrong 
Mansfield Home Economics and Music................. William H. Straughn 
Millersville REED. s AMOS TRS. «5S suanea tna See Geen ae C. H. Gordinier 
Shippensburg Ezra Lehman 
Slippery: Rock: .... .;bleglth Hducation: 30... i kk ee ee bees J. Linwood Eisenberg 
West Chester ....Health Education and Music Andrew Thomas Smith 


Catalogs on request Address the Principal 
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